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LYING in the U. S. Marine Corps means being jagged mountains or tangled jungles lie below the 
ready for every sort of service—all of the time. landing wheels. 
Taking off from rough fields in Central America. Under all sorts of the most exacting conditions 
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Division of United Aircraft & Transport Corporation 
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As a matter of history the U.S. Marine Corps were the first to realize the advantages of 
full automatic machine gun fire from the shoulder 





Thompson Automatic Gun Cal. .45 U. S. Navy Model 1928 
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In the files of the Marine Corps Association at 
the Headquarters of the Marine Corps the follow- 
ing numbers of the Marine Corps Gazette are 
missing: 


September, 1916. September, 1918. 
March, 1917. June, 1921. 
December, 1916. September, 1925. 


The Association will be pleased to receive any 
of the above mentioned numbers of the Gazette 
which members may have in their possession and 
desire to contribute to the Association to com- 
plete the files. 

Communications regarding this subject are re- 
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NOTICE WASHINGTON, D. C. 





quested by the Editor, Marine Corps Gazette, mental Administrative Buildings, Galleries of 
Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. Museums, Shopping and Theatre Districts. Rates 


reasonable, consistent with good service. 


WALTER FLETCHER SMITH, Proprietor 
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OBJECT OF ASSOCIATION—“The Association is formed to disseminate knowledge of the military art and 
science among its members; to provide for the improvement of their professional attainments; to foster 
the spirit and preserve the traditions of the United States Marine Corps; and to increase the efficiency of 


its members.”—Section 2, Article 1, of the Constitution. 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP—Active membership open to officers of the United States Marine Corps 
and Marine Corps Reserve and to former officers of honorable service with annual dues of $3.00. Associate 
membership, with annual dues of $2.00, open to officers of the Army, Navy and Organized Militia and to 
those in civil life who are interested in the aims of the Association. Honorary members shall be elected by 
unanimous vote of the Excutive Committee. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS—The GAZETTE desires articles on any subject of interest to the Marine Corps. Articles 


accepted will be paid for at the GAZETTE’S authorized rates. Non-members of the Association as well as 

members may submit articles. In accepting articles for publication, the GAZETTE reserves the right to 
revise or rearrange articles where necessary. 
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The Marines March Past 


By Brigadier General Dion Williams, U.S.M.C. 


























Marine Recruiting Party in Front of Tun Tavern, 1775 


N 1760 the British North American Colonies 
stretched along the Atlantic Coast from Maine to 
Florida and reached as far inland as explorations 

had made the country known, the boundaries being 
vague and poorly defined by royal grant or charter. 
These colonies drew certain vital supplies and many 
luxuries from the mother country and in exchange 
therefor sent to Europe valuable products of their own 
husbandry and industry. 

The forefathers of the citizens of these colontes had 
in many instances left the homeland to seek in the new 
and unknown territory in North America freedom from 
political and religious cppression and from the bigotry 
and avarice of the monarchial regimes that then pre- 
vailed in the old countries. 

The rich trade with the colonies offered a fine 
chance for the tax collectors at home to pay for their 


wars and political misadvantures and numerous mis- 
understandings arose between the home governments 
in England and the local governments of the colonies. 
On the one hand the colonies believed that it was 
their due and inalienable right to preserve to them- 
selves a high degree of self government, while on the 
other hand the British home governments with short- 
sighted understanding of the situation that prevailed 
overseas in the colonies, sought to impress upon them 
a government of officials appointed by the Crown and 
to collect all the taxes possible regardless of the eco- 
nomical effect upon the American colonies. 

The Greenville program of 1764, by which the 
British prime minister sought to gain complete con- 
trol over the affairs of the colonies by severe com- 
mercial, military, and financial measures, aroused 
resentment in the colonies and paved the way to open 
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revolt against the mother country. The Acts of Trade 
which imposed many unnecessary restrictions upon 
the trade and commerce of the colonies were to be 
more strictly enforced and collectors of customs were 
to be appointed from Engalnd; a standing army of ten 
thousand men was to be maintained in the colonies and 
a large proportion of the expense thereof was to be 
paid from the colonial treasuries ; extra duties were to 
be levied upon coffee, wines, silks, calicoes and other 
commodites, all of which must be obtained from Eng- 
land. These duties and taxes were not sufficient to 
meet the military requirements and other expenses 
and new taxes were imposed. The stamp tax on all 
legal documents and on newspapers and _ periodicals, 
and the famous tea duty were samples of these extra 
taxes which bore heavily upon the colonies and threat- 
ened the welfare of their citizens. 


I MARKS 








RESOLUTION OF THE 
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Bronze Tablet Unveiled at Philadelphia November 10, 1925 


THE SITE:OF TUN TAVERN 
THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE 
NEES AS ENE BUEN ees 
TERE IN 1775 CAPTAIN SAMUEL 
NICHOLAS, THE FIRST MARINE 
JEFICER OPENED A RECRUITING : 
RENDEZYOUS FOR THE MARINE | 
BATTALIONS AUTHORIZED BY 


NTAL CONGRESS 





The stamp act was repealed owing to the strenuous 
objection of the colonies, but in 1767 the Townshend 
Acts added more taxes and more alien agents and ma- 
chinery for the collection thereof. This act increased 
the revenues of the colonies but the opposition in the 
colonies to “taxation without representation” and 
“vovernment by the Bloody-backs,” the latter epithet 
referring to the red coats of the British soldiers with 
which the colonial governors from England sought to 
enforce the tax collections. 

Active opposition increased and in December, 1773, 
the historic “Boston tea party” occurred, a band of 
citizens disguised as Indians boarding British ships in 
the harbor and seizing about a hundred thousand dol- 
lars worth of tea from the cargoes and throwing it into 
the harbor. This act greatly irrited the British gov- 
ernment and as a result the port of Boston was closed 
to commerce, town meetings were 
prohibited and a military regime put 
in force under the British General 
Gage, who was directed by the home 
government to supercede the co- 
lonial governor. 

These acts of severity aroused 
all of the thirteen colonies and in 
September, 1774, the Continental 
Congress met at Carpenter's Hall in 
Philadelphia, with delegates from 
the thirteen colonies, to discuss 
means of meeting the oppression 
that threatened the life of the colo- 
nies as political entities. George 
Washington, Patrick Henry and 
Richard Lee came from Virginia; 
John Adams and Samuel Adams 
were there from Massachusetts; 
James Galloway and John Dicken- 
son represented Pennsylvania: John 
Jay and Philip Livingston were from 
New York: Roger Sherman held his 
appointment from Connecticut. and 
Gadsden and the Rutledges came 
from afar in the Carolinas, and many 
others, fifty-six in all, took part n 
the debates upon ways and means 
to meet the crisis. 

This first American Congress 
sent a petition to the King, address- 
ed open letters to the people of Eng- 
land, of Canada, and of the thirteen 
American Colonies. In an effort to 
coerce the British Parliament to re- 
peal the so-called “Intolerable Acts” 
the Congress adopted an agreement 
under the name of the American As- 
sociation to suspend all trade with 
Great Britain until justice was done. 
The congress then adjourned to 
meet in May, 1775. 

But before the congress could re- 
convene actual hostilities broke out 
in Masachusetts. The “Committee of 
Public Safety and Supply” had been 
collecting arms and ammunition to 
be ready to resist military moves by 
the British soldiers under General 
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Gage. On the night of April 
18, 1775, the British general 
decided to send a force of 
3ritish Soldiers and Marines 
to Concord to seize the mili- 
tary supplies reported to be 
there and arrest John Han- 
cock and Samuel Adams who 
had taken refuge with friends 
at lexington. 

The patriots in Boston dis- 
covered this proposed troop 
movement and sent Paul Re- 
vere to warn the patriots on 
the route that was to be fol- 
lowed by the British troops. 
“The midnight ride of Paul 
Revere” is still famous in the 
school histories, at least it is 
if the misguided pasifists have 
not succeeded in deleting it 
from these guides for the 
young idea for fear it may 
tend to warlike thoughts. 

The British forces com- 
posed of soldiers from the 
Welsh Fusileers and Marines 
from the British ships in the 
the senior officer 

Marines, f 





Marine of 1776 


harbor, all under command of 

present, Major Pitcairn, Royal 
ed up in the dark and marched out ol 
Boston to carry out their stated mission 
of seizing the patriot war materials and 
arresting John Hancock and Samuel Ad- 
ams, who had preached resistance to the 
sritish decrees and were far too popular 
with the colonists. All along the route 
from Boston to [Lexington they were 
watched by patriotic observers while the 
volunteers warned by Paul Revere silent- 
ly gathered to meet the approaching foe. 

Dawn came and revealed the motley 
collection of patriots armed with shot- 
guns, muskets and what-not drawn up 
athwart the line of the British advance on 
the village green at lexington; seventy 
minutemen under command of Captain 
Parker fired with the spirit of patriotism 
and independence daring to meet a far 
greater number of trained British veter- 
ans of the wars in Europe. The British 
column halted and their leader, Major 
Pitcairn, Royal Marines, rode forward 
and shouted, “Lay down your arms, ye 
Rebels, and disperse.” 

Some patriot minuteman, with nerves 
over-tense, fired a shot, “the shot that was 
heard around the world,” and then came 
a volley from the red-coated companies 
and a few scattered shots from the min- 
utemen. Several of the minutemen lay 
dead on the village green as the troops 
under Pitcairn marched on to Concord. 
But as the British column advanced, in 
close order and careless contempt of the 
patriotic minutemen, shot after shot came 
from the stone walls and hedges along 
the roadway and at Concord bridge the 


torm- 


British commander evidently considered “discretion 
the better part of valor” and turned back to the safety 
of the garrison at Boston. All along the 15 miles of 
roadway from Concord to the environs of Boston 
the colonial minutemen gathered from far and near and 
poured in a fire upon the retreating British who finally 
reached safety in Boston with a loss of 273 officers and 
enlisted men killed and wounded, while the loss to the 
colonial minutemen was only about one fourth of that 
number. From the surrounding country the colonists 
gathered upon Boston until nearly twenty thousand of 
them held Gage’s British force besieged under the pro- 
tection of the guns of the British fleet. 

The British government, now seriously alarmed by 
the news from Boston and other American cities, 
sent additional troops under General Clinton, and 
General Burgoyne to aid Gage in lifting the siege. On 
June 17, 1775, occurred the Battle of Bunker Hill, in 
which a much superior force of British soldiers and 
Marines carried Bunker Hill by assault after repeated 
attempts against the colonial defenders under the com- 
mand of Colonel William Prescott. In this severe 
engagement the British lost over a thousand and the 
patriotic army lost half that number, but although it 
ended in victory for the British the battle raised the 
esprit of the Americans immensely for it showed that 
the raw levies from the colonies could stand on equal 
terms in the battle line with the trained regulars of 
Great Britain. 

A month after Lexington and a month prior to 





MAJOR SAMUEL NICHOLAS 
Senior Marine Officer of the Revolution 
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Bunker Hill the Conti- 
nental Congress was reas- 
sembled at Philadelphia 
and the most important 
tasks before it were 
the provisions of financial 
aid for the colonies and 
the raising of armed 
forces to support the 
cause of the colonies in 
their struggle for the es- 
tablishment of their 
rights. The other colo- 
nies rushed to the support 
of Massachusetts and the 
issue was squarely joined 
in war; there appeared no 
other means to settle the 
question than by the arbi- 
trament of arms. 

Though at this time 
there was little talk of ac- 
tual political separation 
from the mother country 
and the establishment of a 

Marine Officer 1805 new nation the colonies, 

as represented by their 

Congress, were determined to force a decision in the 

quarrel which would protect their property from con- 

fiscatory taxation and recognize their rights to local 
self government. 

The British government having demonstrated its 
intention to rule the colonies by a despotic military 
regime it became evident to the Congress that it would 
require a colonial military and naval establishment, or 
as it came to be styled in the debates, a “Continental 
\rmy and Navy,” to meet the British land and sea 
forces that were rapidly occupying the principal ports 
and cities of the American colonies. 

On June 14, 1775, the congress by unanimous vote 
elected George Washington as “General and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Armies of the United Colonies 
and all forces now raised or to be raised by them.” On 
July 6, 1775, the congress issued what may be properly 
termed a declaration of war against Great Britain and 
supported it with a statement of the situation, in the 
following spirited terms: “We are reduced to the alter- 
native of choosing between an unconditional sur- 
render to the tyranny of unreasonable ministers of the 
Crown or resistance by force. The latter is our choice. 
In defense of the freedom which is our birthright we 
have taken up arms; we shall lay them down when 
hostility on the part of our aggressors shall cease.” 

The British Navy now began a series of aggressions 
against American ships and ports which showed the 
colonists that a naval force would be a first requisite 
if a successful opposition to Britain were to be made 
practicable. The several colonies had authorized 
certain privateers to take the sea and operate against 
British naval and commercial shipping, but 1t soon 
became evident that a centrally controlled Colonial 
force on land and sea must be established and _ or- 





ganized. 

The debate in the Continental Congress waxed elo- 
quent; the fiery Patrick Henry demanded “liberty or 
death;” the stately Thomas Jefferson counselled a 


moderate course; General George Washington dis- 
claimed any design for separation from Great britain ; 
Jay and Livingston were occupied with means of rais- 
ing the necessary financial sinews of war; but events 
were rapidly shaping the destinies of the United 
Colonies and paving the way for the ultimate forma- 
tion of the United States of America. 

The British naval ships were capturing colonial 
merchant vessels and confiscating the cargoes, thus 
shutting off the trade routes between the colonies and 
overseas ports and bringing ruin to the merchants of 
the colonies Such a threat had to be met and on 
November 10, 1775, the following resolution was 
passed by the Continental Congress : 

“That two battalions of Marines be raised, con- 
sisting of one Colonel, two Lieutenant Colonels, two 
Majors, and other officers as usual in other regiments ; 
and that they consist of an equal number of privates 
with other battalions; that particular care be taken, 
that no persons be appointed to office, or enlisted into 
said Battalions, but such as are good seamen, or so 
acquainted with maritime affairs as to be able to serve 
to advantage by sea when required; that they be in- 
listed and commissioned to serve for and during the 
present war between Great Britain and the Colonies, 
unless dismissed by order of Congress; that they be 
distinguished by the names of the First and Second 
battalions of American Marines, and that they be con- 
sidered as part of the number which the Continental 
Army before Boston is ordered to ¢isist of.” 

This date, November 10, 1775, has come to be ac- 
cepted as the “Birthday of the Marine Corps,” for al- 
though there were privateers and fighting ships fitted 
out by the several colonial governments prior to this 
date and these ships carried marines in their crews, 
this is the first record of official authorization by the 
central governing body of the United American 
Colonies. 

At this time the Royal Marines furnished guards 
for the naval ships of Great Britain and they formed 
an important part of the crews of these ships, the 
British Marines had been employed at various points 
in the colonies, notably at the battles of Lexington and 





LIEUTENANT COLONEL FRANKLIN WHARTON 
Commandant of the Marine Corps 1804-1818 
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Bunker Hill, so it was quite natural that the colonists 
should establish Marines as an important nart of the 
crews of the fighting ships for which provision was 
made by the same Congress that authorized the two 
battalions of Marines. 

There was some discussion as to where these 
“Marines” should come from, some advocating that 
they should be detailed from the land forces under 
General Washington’s command around Boston, and 
others that they should be raised at other points by 
original enlistments “for the period of the war.” The 
latter view held and soon the recruiting of the Marines 
began at Philadelphia, which was natural since there 
sat the congress which had authorized them. 

On November 28, 1775, Samuel Nicholas received a 
commission as “Captain of Marines” signed by John 
Hancock, and shortly thereafter additional marine 
officers were commissioned. Earlier in November, 
1775. Samuel Nicholas had been appointed “Captain 
of Marines for the Alfred,” one of the early colonial 
war vessels. 

Recruiting headquarters for raising a battalion of 
Marines were established at Tun Tavern which stood 
near the waterfront of the city of Philadelphia and 
this we have come to regard as the “cradle of the 
Marie Corps.” The original tavern building has long 
since disappeared but on November 10, 1925, a hand- 
some bronze tablet was unveiled with appropriate 
ceremonies on the building which now stands on the 
site of the old tavern. This ceremony marking an im- 
portant event in the sesqui-centennial of the Marine 
Corps was attended by the Secretary of the Navy, the 
Hon. Edwin Denby, Major General Commandant John 
A. Lejeune, and many of the leading officers of the 





From “Lives and Times’’—Minnegerode 


“The Marines March Past” Across the Desert in Tripoli to Capture Derne, 1805 


Marine Corps and the Navy, and the Governor of 
Pennsylvania, the Hon. Gifford Pinchot, and other 
notable civil officials. 

Following the organization of the first battalions of 
Marines the officers and men of the corps took part 
in all of the earlv engagements at sea and in December, 
1776, the First Battalion of Continental Marines, under 
command of the senior marine officer of the Revolu- 
tionary period, Major Samuel Nicholas, marched out 
of Philadelphia to the stirring music of the fife and 
drum to join the Army under General Washngton in 
the Jerseys. Tradition has it that the drums of that 
date bore the rattlesnake emblem, the coiled snake with 
head unraised to strike and the motto, “Don’t tread 
on me.” The Marine Corps has had several emblems 
or corps insignia but it appears that this rattlesnake 
emblem was the first. 

Through the Revolution the Marines did their share 
aboard the small ships of the Continental Navy and 
with the armies on shore from the Declaration of 
Independence up to the cessation of hostilities April 
11, 1782. taking part in almost everv action on land 
or sea; but after the termination of hostilities thev 
were mustered out of the service with the Army and 
the Navy and the newborn nation was left without an 
armed force for its defense, except for scattering forces 
of coast guards and state police. 

There appears to be some doubt as to the exact 
specifications for the uniform of the Continental 
Marines of 1776, but from old records a requistion 
submitted by the marine officer of the U.S.S. Boston. 
dated April 11. 1778, shows that there were required 
for the use of the marines of that ship. “40 green coats 
faced with white, 40 white waistcoats. and 40 white 
breeches. the buttons of the 
whole to be plain white.” The 
records further state that on 
May 13, 1778. the “Regimen- 
tals for the Marines. and uni- 
farms ordered by Congress,” 
were brought aboard and _ is- 
sued to the marines. With this 
uniform high black leggins 
were worn and white leather 
cross belts. 

It is also recorded that Cap- 
tain Paul Jones outfitted the 
Marines of his ship with red 
tunics from a captured British 
ship, but this may have been 
for purposes of disguise, a 
practice not uncommon at that 
distant date. 

After the close of the Revo- 
lution the young nation of the 
United States struggled on to 
establish itself and to deter- 
mine its form of government. 
In 1797, difficulties arose with 
France over the attacks of thot 
country upon the commerce of 
the United States and it be- 
came evident that a Navy was 
needed to protect the growing 
seaborne commerce of the 
country. A regular Navy 
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From Harper’s Weekly, Sept. I4, 1861 


THE MARINES MARCH PAST—1861 


Marine Barracks, Washington, and the old Center House in the Background 


Department was created by act of Congress 
\pril 30, 1798, and on July 11, 1798, a law was 
enacted for the establishment of a naval service tnclud- 
ing a Marine Corps. This act provided for 1 major, 4 
captains, 16 first lieutenants, 12 second lieutenants, 48 
sergeants, 48 corporals, 32 drummers and fifers, and 
720 privates; all formed into companies and detach- 
ments as the President might direct, with an enlist- 
ment term of three years. 

It is interesting to note that the pay and allowances 
were fixed as follows: Major fifty dollars per month and 
four rations per day, captain forty dollars and three ra- 
tions, first lieutenant thirty dollars and three rations, sec- 
end lieutenant twenty-five dollars and three rations. The 
dollar of th:t day, however, had greatiy superior purchas- 
ing power to the dollar of today, so relatively speaking the 
pay was not so meager as it would at first appear. The 
official Navy Register of 1800 shows Lieutenant Colonel 
William W. Burrows 2s Commandant of the Marine Corps 
and stztes his pay as seventy-five dollars and twelve ra- 
tions. The ration of that day was worth about twelve 
cents, so that the Commandant in 1800 received the 
inunificent income of $1,425.60 per annum. 


In 1794 Congress had authorized the construction of 
five 44-gun frigates, United States, Constitution, Presi- 
dent, Philadelphia and Chesapeake, and four 36-gun fri- 
gates, Constellation, Congress, New York and Insurgent, 
end the Navy of 1800 consisted of these ships and twenty- 
five smaller ships of war most of which had been acquired 
by purchase from the merchant marine. That these ships 
were active in the year 1800 is shown by the fact that the 
Navy Register of that date enumerates some seventy-two 
French vessels which had been captured by ships of war of 
the United States. In many of these captures the marines 
bore an honorable part. The war with France in 1800 is 
now almost unknown but it was sufficient to cause the 
United States to build and acquire quite a respectable 
Navy and to provide for the manning and maintenance 
thereof. 

In 1800, while the Navy was engaged in chasing and 
capturing French ships in the West Indies and along the 
\tlantic coast of North America, the barbaric Pasha of 
Tripoli demanded a large sum from the President of the 
United States to secure American shipping in the Medit- 
erranean waters from capture by the ships of the Pasha. 
No response was made to this “racketeering”? demand, but 
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in 1801, the Navy Department 
began fitting out a naval expe- 
dition to proceed to the Med- 
iterranean end bring the re- 
calcitrant Pasha to terms. 
The squadron consisted of 
the President, Philadelphia, 
Essex and Enterprise under 
Captain Dale as Flag Officer 
aboard the President; but a 
year went by with little result 
and in 1803 Commodore Preb- 
le with the U. S. S. Constitu- 
tion as Flagship was ordered 
to command. In October of 
that year the U. S. S. Phila- 
delphia while chasing a Tri- 
politan ship was grounded on 
a reef close inshore and was 
attacked while hard and _ fast 
aground by nine Tripolitan 
vessels. Captain Bainbridge of 
the Philadelphia thought re- 
sistance was hopeless and 
hz uled down his flag. The of- 
ficers and crew of the ship 
numbering three hundred and 
twenty, including a Marine 
Guard of forty, were cast into prison and treated with 





A Marine of 1805 


great severity. 
The Philadelphia was refloated by the Tripolitans and 
manned by their secmen and anchored off the town of 
Tripoli. A proud page in our naval history relates how 
Captain Stephen Decatur, U. S. N., with a picked crew 
of twenty-five sailors and marines in the small ketch /n- 
trepid entered the harbor of Tripoli at night under the 
fire of some thirty Tripolitan naval ships and carried the 
Philadelphia by boarding 
and burned her to the 
water’s edge. In the sel- 
ected crew of the /ntre- 
pid were the gallant 
Marines, Sergeant Solo- 
mon Wren, Corporal 
Duncan Mansfield, and 
Privates James Noble, 
John Quinn, Isaac Camp- 
field, Reuben ©’Brien, 
William Pepper — end 
John Wolsfrandoff. 
August 3, 1804. the 
\merican naval 
hombarded  Trinoli 


vessels 
and 


engaged the Tripolitan 
vessels that strove to 


drive them off and severe 
hand to hand fighting en 
sued as the ships of the 
contesting forces wer> 
laid alongside of ezch 
other. It is related that 
the intrepid Stephen De- 
catur leading his sailors 
and marines in boarding 
a Tripolitan ship met the 
captain thereof and a 
hand to hand duel took 


A Marine Guard of 1885. 


place. During the fight of the captains another Tri- 
ploitan officer raised his cutlass to strike down Captain 
Decatur, but a Marine received the blow on his arm which 
was severed but Decatur’s life was preserved for further 
service and honors. 

Also there is a traditional tale that Lieutenant Trippe, 
of the U. S. S. Viren, was leading his men in boarding a 
Tripolitan vessel when the two ships drifted apart leaving 
Trippe and ten marines aboard the enemy ship. Again 
ensued a duel with swords between the two captains, and 
while Lieutenant Trippe was occupied with his valiant 
antagonist a Tripolitan sailor attempted to strike him down 
from the rear. Again a Marine came to the rescue of his 
captain as Sergeant Meredith with a well directed bayonet 
thrust put the Tripolitan pirate hors de combat. 

It was by such acts that the Marines won their motto, 
“Semper Fidelis.” 

The Pacha Jussuf who fought the war against the 
Americans had deposed his brother Hamet from the 
throne and the latter had sought asylum in Egypt among 
the Mamelukes. Mr. Eaton, American Consul at Tunis, 
erranged with Hamet to aid the Americans with his fol- 
lowers in a counter attack overland against the Tripolitan 
Pacha. A mixed force was raised under the command of 
Consul Eaton, now stvled General Eaton, with Lieutenant 
©’ Bzennon, U. S. M. C., and one sergeant and six privates 
of Marines from the American squadron. This force 
marched across the desert over two hundred miles toward 
the fortified city of Derne. 

Arriving at the seaport of Bonda they found the U. S. 
S. Argus and thirty more Marines joined Eaton’s column 
which then took un the march to Derne. Arriving before 
the fortifications they offered terms to the Bey who was 
in command there, but he ¢nswered “My head or yours” 
and the assault began on March 27, 1805. The assaulting 
force was aided by the fire from the American ships Hor- 
not and Nautilus, which cleared the wey for the assault. 
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Lieutenant O’Bannon and 
Midshipman Mann !ed_ the 
Marines in the storming of 
the principal fort and after 
hard hand to hand fighting 
succeeded in hauling down 
the flag of Tripoli and hoist- 
ing in its stead the Stars and 
Stripes. From thence’ on 
through the years the Ameri- 
can Marines dated events in 
their history “from the shores 
of Tripoli.” 

The war with Tripoli, or 
as it was popularly styled 
early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury The War with Barbary 
Pirates, ended in a treaty of 
peace in June, 1805, the 
American winning _ their 
claim to “freedom of the 
seas without tribute.” 

For many years thereaf- 
ter navy men sang the rol- 
licking song, “Sailing down 
the coast of the high Barba- 
ree,” and to this dav the 
Marines sing of their prowess on the “shores of Tripoli.” 

Trouble with Great Britain now brewed and the Navy 
saw the clouds of war in the offing as British ships enforced 
the doctrine of search and seizure of alleged British sea- 
men from American merchant ships. In 1809 the U. S. 
Navy was increased and the Marine Corps was given an 
addition of seven hundred men and more officers, making 
a total in the Corps of over thirteen hundred. 

The War of 1812 began officially when Congress de- 
clared war against Great Britain June 18, 1812, and on the 
23d day of that month in an engagement between the 
U.S. S. President and H. M. S. Belvidere, the first fight 
of the war, Lieutenant Heath of the Marines wes serious- 
ly wounded, marking the first such casualty of the war. 

On August 19, 1812, occurred the famous sea duel be- 
tween the Constitution and the Guerriere, in which the 
Marine Guard fought so valiantly as to win the especial 
commendation of Captain Hull. The British ship lost 
eighty killed and wounded while the Constitution lost but 
seven killed and a like number wounded, among the killed 
being Lieutenant Bush of the Marines and among the 
wounded being Privete Francis Mullen. 

There was a great disproportion in the strength of the 
American Navy as compared with that of the British 
Navy, the former having but seventy-five ships in com- 
mission while the latter had over six hundred vessels of 
various classes headed by the heavy “Ships of the Line.” 
However, the fest sailing frigates of the American Navy 
outclassed in speed and maneuvering capacity anything 
under the British flag and in many single ship fights these 
handy frigates gave an excellent account of themselves. 

The war was mzrked by the poor showing of the 
American land troops in many battles and the good record 
made as a ru'e by the ships of the Navy. The naval vic- 
tories of Commodore McDonough on Lake Champlain 
¢nd Commodore Perry on Lake Erie and the land victory 
of General Jackson at New Orleans stand out to the 
lasting credit of American arms. 

Perry’s victory at Put-In Bay, Lake Erie, on Septem- 
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ber 10, 1813, saved an immense territory to the United 
States and stands out as one of the decisive battles of his- 
tory. 

McDonough’s victory on Lake Champlain on Septem- 
ber 11, 1814, seriously interferred with British plans for 
the invasion of the United States from Canada via the 
Champlain-Hudson River route and greatly aided the 
American cause. 

In both of these sea fights the Marine Guards of the 
American ships served with credit and suffered consider- 
able losses in killed and wounded. 

During the War of 1812 Marine battalions likewise 
served with the American shore forces, notably at the Bat- 
tle of Bladensburg and the Battle of New Orleans. In the 
former conflict, which was a vain and belated effort to pre- 
vent the British troops under General Ross and Admiral 
Cockburn from capturing the capital city of Washington, 
the sailors and Marines under Commodore Barney joined 
the scattered Army troops under General Winder in mak- 
ing a stand against the advencing British at Bladensburg. 
It is recorded that the American naval and marine forces 
fought with great gallantry in this action but thet they 
were greatly outnumbered by the enemy and forced to 
retreat allowing the enemy to occupy the city of Wash- 
ington, where they burned the capitol building, the White 
House and many other buildings. 

At the Battle of New Orleans, January 8, 1815, fought 
several days after the peace terms had been signed on 
Christmas lve, 1814, the Marines under Major Daniel 
Carmick gave valuzble assistance to the forces under the 
command of General Andrew Jackson, and Major Car- 
mick was mortally wounded during the engagement. The 
Naval Squadron under Commodore Patterson acting in 
perfect co-operation with the land forces under General 
Jackson greatly aided in the American victory and this im- 
portant battle is an outstanding example of the value of 
co-operation between the land and sea forces. In this 
hattle the veteran British troops under General Sir dward 
Packenham were ——over- 
whelmingly defeated and “an 
empire was seved to the 
American Republic.” 

Major Carmick’s body lies 
in the old cemetery of St. 
Louis at New Orleans, and 
on November 10, 1927, the 
one hundred and fiftv-second 
anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the Marine Corps, a 
bronze tablet which had been 
atteched to the original mon- 
ument by the personnel of 
the Corps was dedicated. The 
tablet was unveiled by Miss 
Adele Jahncke, daughter of 
the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, with appropriate 
ceremonies in the presence of 
officers and men of the Corps 
and interested citizens of 
New Orleans. 

For twenty years after the 
close of the War of 1812 
the Marine Corps was occu- 
pied with routine duties 
afloat and ashore with an oc- 
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casional landing on some for- 
eign shore “for the protection 
of American interests,” but 
in the spring of 1836 the 
Florida Indians broke out in 
open rebellion against the 
white officials of the terri- 
tory. The Colonel Command- 
ant of the Marine Corps, 
Archibald Henderson,  vol- 
unteered the services of him- 
self and his forces to aid in 
the subjugation of the re- 
calcitrant Indians. 

Colonel Henderson left 
Washington in command of 
a battalion of Marines in 
June, 1836, and proceeded to 
Florida where these and ad- 
ditional battalions of Mar- 
ines were engaged in opera- 
tions against the Indians un- 
til 1841, acting as a part of 
7 the army under Major Gen- 
ewe. of eral Jessup, U. S. A. Colo- 

Marine of 1848 nel Henderson returned to 

his duties at Washington in 
June, 1837, turning over the command of the Marines 
in the field to Colonel Miller. 

Archibald Henderson occupied the office of Colonel 
Commandant and Brigadier General Commandant for 
nearly forty years, from 1820 to 1859. It is a tradition 
that when he left Washington in 1836 for the llorida 
everglades and the Indian wars he closed his office door 
and pasted thereon a bulletin reading: “Gone to Florida 
to fight the Indians. Will be back when the war ts over.” 
In 1839 Colonel Henderson ordered that the uniform of 
the Marines should be changed from the former green 
coat with white facings to blue with red facings. 

The Mexican War, 1846-1848, gave the Marines op- 
portunity for further action afloat and ashore. The 
Marines of the ships of the Pacific Squadron under 
Commodore Sloat, and Commodore Stockton saw service 
on the California coast landing at San Pedro, Monterey 
and San Francisco bay to establish the new government 
and taking active part in the series of operations which 
gained control of California for the United States. 

On the East coat in 1846 the U. S. Gulf Squadron, 
U.S. Flagship Cumberland, under Commodore Conner, 
took up operations against Mexico, aiding the army in 
its operation in northern Mexico and making landing 
attacks at Tampico, Frontera, Tabasco and other ports, 
in which the Marines attached to the ships of the squadron 
took an active part. In 1847 Commodore Matthew C. 
Perry took command of the greatly enlarged Gulf Squad- 
ron and operations against Vera Cruz were undertaken in 
preparation for General Scott’s overland advance from 
that port to Mexico City. After the capture of Vera 
Cruz the Commodore assigned the Squadron Marines to 
the army command of General Worth. 

In June, 1847, Lieutenant Colonel Watson, in com- 
mand of a special battalion of Marines sailed from New 
York to join the army under General Winfield Scott for 
the advance to the attack of Mexico City. Arriving at 
Vera Cruz this battalion was assigned to the Fourth 
Division of the army under Major General Quitman. 





The first brigade of this division consisted of two regi- 
ments of volunteers and a regular light battery, and the 
second brigade was formed of the Marine Battalion and 
the Second Pennsylvania Volunteer Regiment, the com- 
mand of the second brigade devolving upon Colonel 
Watson by virture of rank. 

Scott’s army advanced steadily toward Mexico City 
fighting the bzttles at Churubusco and Molino del Rey 
against superior Mexican forces but ever victorious, and 
on the 12th of September, 1847, found itself facing the 
fortifications of the Mexican capital and a force of Mexi- 
cans which was superior in numbers. Quitman’s division 
held the post of honor in the assault upon the defenses 
of the city and the Marines under Watson led the division, 
a volunteer storming party commanded by Major Levi 
Twiggs, with crow bars, pickaxes and scaling ladders, 
heading the attack upon the famous fortress of Chapul- 
tepec which dominated the approach to the city. The 
gallant Major Twiggs fell mortally wounded as his men 
scaled the walls of Chapultepec and, followed by the rest 
of the battalion, entered through the breach in the walls 
thus effected. General Scott’s army captured Mexico 
City, Santa Anna surrendered and the Treaty of Guade- 
loupe Hidalgo shortly thereafter ended the Mexican War 
and added a vast territory to the domain of the United 
Stetes of America, giving it a spread from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and from the Great Lakes to the Rio 
Grande. 

After the assault on Chapultepec the Marines adopted 
as their slogan, “From the shores of Tripoli to the Halls 
of the Montezumas,”’ which inverted for the sake of the 
rhyme still survives in the well known song of the Marines. 

It is interesting to note that Second Lieutenant Charles 
G. McCawley, was one of the storming party. He was 
afterward Colonel Commandant of the Corps from 1876 
to 1891, and his son, Brigadier General Charles L. Mc- 
Cawley, wes Quartermaster of the Corps from 1913 
until his retirement in 1929. 

An incident of transcending interest in the world his- 
tory of modern times was the 
visit of Commodore Matthew 
C. Perry, in command of the 
U. S. East India squadron, 
flying his flag from the steam 
Frigate Mississippi, to the Em- 
pire of Japan with the ob- 
ject of entering into a treaty 
of international friendship 
and commercial relations be- 
tween the United States and 
that hitherto sequestered na- 
tion. The East India Squad- 
ron at that date consisted of 
the steam Frigates Missis- 
sippi, Susquehanna and Pow- 
hatan, the Razee Macedonian, 
the Sloops of War Vandalia, 
Saratoga and Plymouth, and 
the Store Ships Lexington and 
Southampton. 

It is of interest to the Mar- 
ines of today to note that the 
Squadron Marine Officer 
aboard the Mississippi was 
Brevet Major Jacob Zeilin, 





Marine of 1889 
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Marine Guard, U. S. S. Yorktown, 1890 


who was later the Brigadier General Commandant from 
1864 to 1876. 

3y the exercise of great firmness and remarkable 
tact, backed by a show of force from the ships of the 
squadron and armed landing forces of sailors and mar- 
ines, Commodore Perry succeeded in his mission and 
as a result of the treaty entered into between Japan 
and the United States the former country became an 
active member in the diplomatic concert of nations and 
was opened to trade and commerce with the United 
States and the rest of the world. 

In the landing forces from Perry’s ships during the 
negotiations that ended happily in a treaty of peace 
and amity and established commercial relations with 
Japan the Marine Battalion under command of Major 
Zeilin held a prominent place. A historian and an ar- 
tist of note accompanied the squadron to chronicle 
and portray the events of this strange visit to Japan 
and five of the works of this artist now adorn the walls 
of the offices of the Major General Commandant and 
Staff at the Headquarters of the Marine Corps in 
Washington. In these pictures the Marine Battalion 
is prominent with trim ranks and smart alignment of 
arms. These pictures came from the collection of the 
late Mrs. Russell Sage of New York and were present- 
ed to the Marine Corps by her nephew, the late Colonel 
Herbert J. Slocum, U. S. Army. 


In the decade from 1850 to 1860 there was much un- 
rest in the United States due to the conflict of ideas 
and opinions held by the residents of the northern 
states and California, where slavery did not exist, and 
the residents of the southern states where slavery was 
an established institution and where the slaves formed 
an important part of the “property” of the people en- 
titled to the suffrage. To this basic economic ques- 
tion of slavery was added other questions as to “states 
rights,” the development of the newly acquired terri- 
tory in the West, and the political control of the gov- 
ernment by the old established Democratic party or 
by a new party. 

In 1856 a new party arose under the name of the 
“Republican” party and at its first convention in that 
year it supported a platform advocating the abolition 
of slavery and nominated John C. Fremont, the “path- 
finder,” who with the aid of the Navy and its Marines 
had conquered California in the forties. The Demo- 
crats nominated James Buchanan, a lawyer of Penn- 
sylvania, and in the ensuing election he was chosen as 


President. At this same time civil war broke 
out in Kansas between the supporters of 
slavery and the new “abolitionists,” and 
John Brown and his son, ardent advocates 
of the abolition of slavery, by force of arms 
if necessary, took the fie!d in Kansas and 
committed many lawless depredations against 
slave holding settlers. 

Later John Brown moved to western 
Maryland and plotted to lead the negro 
slaves of Virginia in revolt against their 
white masters. He preached that he was “‘ap- 
pointed by God as his agent to free the 
slaves,” and contrived to help a number of 
the slaves to escape from their masters in 
Virginia and seek safety in the mountains 
north of the upper Potomac valley. In 
October, 1859, at the head of an armed 
band of his followers and a few escaped slaves, he 
raided the U. S. Arsenal at Harper Ferry, Va., with the 
object of securing arms and ammunition for the “army 
of liberation” which he planned to raise. [Easily over- 


coming the civilian watchmen the raiders took  pos- 
session of the arsenal and visited neighboring farms 


where he compelled the slaves to join him. The local 
authorities would not attempt to combat Brown's raid- 
ers, the Baltimore and Ohio R. R. traffic was inter- 
rupted, and the news ultimately reached the War De- 
partment and the President at Washington of the raid. 

Consternation reigned in official circles where the 
greatly exaggerated reports continued to come in over 
the railroad telegraph; the only available troops at 
Washington were the Marines at the Headquarters 
Barracks and the Navy Yard and Colonel Command- 
ant Harris of the Marines offered the services of a 
battalion of Marines to go to Harpers Ferry and cap- 
ture the raiders. At this time Colonel Robert E. Lee, 
U.S. Army, commanding the Second Cavalry sta- 
tioned in Texas, was home on leave at his Arlington 
estate and was consulted by the Secretary of War on 
the subject. He requested orders to command the ex- 
pedition and taking Lieutenant J. E. B. Stuart with 
him as Aide, he proceeded with the small battalion 
of Marines to Harpers Ferry, arriving on the scene of 
action in the evening of October 17, 1859. The Vir- 
ginia militia were surrounding the arsenal at a respec- 
table distance, and, to avoid danger of killing a num- 
ber of hostages whom Brown had captured, Colonel 
Lee sent Lieutenant Stuart with a flag of truce to de- 
mand the surrender of the raiders. They refused to 
surrender and demanded to be allowed to march out 
to safety. 

The Marines were stationed around the arsenal 
buildings to cut off possible escape of Brown and his 
raiders and at daylight on the following morning the 
Marines led by Lieutenant Green rushed the firehouse 
where the raiders had barricaded themselves, killed or 
captured all of the raiders and released the hostages 
among whom was Colonel Lewis Washington a fam- 
ily connection of Colonel Lee. Thus the Marines took 
the leading part in the first fight of the great Civil War. 

John Brown, misguided and fanatical in support 
of the principal of freedom for all mankind, was tried 
and executed and the government officials at Wash- 
ington considered the incident closed, little reckoning 
that within a few months hundreds of thousands of 
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gallant soldiers of the South under the leadership of 
this same Robert E. Lee would be gathered to fight 
for the right, as they saw the right, singing the stir- 
ring strains of “Dixie”; and that thousands more of 
equally gallant soldiers of the North, inspired by the 
desire to fight for the right as they saw it, would be 
marching to battle with the Southern armies to the 
tune: 


“John Brown’s body lies a moldering in the grave, 
Sut his soul goes marching on.” 


The question of slavery was a difficult one for all 
classes and conditions of people, while there were 
other political questions which gave ground for serious 
disagreement between the northern and the southern 
states, the main issue centered around the controver- 
sies that grew out of the legislation concerning slavery. 
The south demanded that the non-slave states repeal 
their “Personal Liberty Laws” and cease all interfer- 
ence with the execution of the fugitive slave act of 
1850. In 1860 the old Democratic party was split into 
two parts by the same question and the way was open 
for the election of the nominee of the new Republican 
party to the Presidency. Abraham Lincoln was elect- 
ed President, his popular vote being about 1,860,000 
votes as against about 2,800,000 votes cast for his three 
opponents, not a majority but still the greatest number 
cast for any candidate. 

After the election of Lincoln, South Carolina se- 
ceded from the Union and was soon followed by Mis- 
sissippi, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Georgia and 
Texas, and the delegates from the seven seceding 
states met at Montgomery, Alabama, and formed the 
government of a new state, the Confederate States of 
America, electing Jefferson Davis as President. 

President Buchanan, apparently dazed by the turn 
of events which he should have foreseen and taken 
steps to meet months before, did nothing to provide for 
an increase of the Army and Navy, and let things drift 
until Lincoln was inaugurated on March 4, 1861. That 
date found the Confederate troops gathering around 
Charleston, and the little garrison of Fort Sumpter in 
Charleston harbor cut off from communication by land. 
President Lincoln announced that he would order Fort 
Sumpter’s garrison relieved and President Davis or- 
dered General Beauregard, in command of the Confed- 
erate force at Charleston to demand the surrender of 
the fort, while the ships from the north lay outside the 
harbor unable to cross the bar and enter the harbor on 
account of bad weather. Major Anderson, commanding 
Fort Sumpter, refused to surrender and the fort was bom- 
barded from the confederate land batteries until untenable, 
when its commander hauled down his flag and embarked 
the remnants of his garrison in small boats to come to the 
mainland and surrender to a vastly superior force, April 
14, 1861. 

The fall of Fort Sumpter brought forcibly to the 
minds of the people of the North that the southern 
states were in deadly earnest, and dilatory officials that 
had hoped to make a settlement by parley and talk had 
to realize that the only solution was an appeal to arms. 
The day after the surrender of Major Anderson Presi- 
dent Lincoln issued the call for seventy-five thousand 
volunteers to suppress the rebellion in the South and 
ordered the War Department to mobilize the regular 


Army for the defense of Washington. 

Immediately after Lincoln’s call to arms the states 
of Virginia, North Carolina, Arkansas and Tennessee 
joined the Confederacy and the new government estab- 
lished its capital at Richmond. The counties of Vir- 
ginia west of the Allegheny Mountains decided against 
secession and the new loyal state of West Virginia was 
the result. 

The capital of the nation at Washington was de- 
fended by a few ships at the Navy Yard and a small 
force of Marines at the Headquarters Barracks and 
the Navy Yard; rumors were rife that the Confederate 
army under Beauregard was coming to capture Wash- 
ington and frantic calls were made for the new 
troops from the loyal northern states to come to the 
defense of the capital. Maryland, a slave state with 
stronge southern leanings, surrounded the capital on 
the north and at Baltimore mobs tore up railroad 
tracks and attacked the New England volunteers as 
they marched through the city on the way to relieve 
Washington. 

The Marines saw immediate service, a detachment 
under Lieutenant Heb was sent to garrison Fort 
Washington which commanded the Potomac fifteen 
miles south of Washington, and another detachment 
under Captain Adams was landed to reenforce Fort 
Pickens, and another detachment was sent aboard the 
Pawnee to Norfolk to aid in the destruction of the guns 
and munitions at the Navy Yard there, which could 
not be held for lack of troops. 

Had President Buchanan and his military advisers 
used ordinary foresight this important naval station at 
Norfolk would have been garrisoned before hostilities 
opened and the history of the war in Virginia would 
have been quite different. 

The soldiers of the South gathered to the defense 
of their northern border, the people of the North 
cried loudly, “On to Richmond,” and the War Depart- 
ment at Washington, seriously crippled by the defec- 
tion of many of its best officers to the southern cause. 
struggled on to make an army out of the raw volun- 
teers that came to the support of the Union. The 
South with the primary advantage of a large propor- 
tion of the best military officers on their side, a more 
united front for the defense of their homes and insti- 
tutions, and the strong military advantage of “interior 
lines of communication,” was in the best position at 
the start. 


The North. however, had the advantages of a larger 
population, better railroads, greater manufacturing fa- 
cilities for war material, and, above all, the control of 
a Navy with which it was possible to establish a 
“blockade” of the southern ports and prevent great as- 
sistance in munitions of war by the sea routes across 
the Atlantic from Europe. In the end these advantages 
bore the fruit of victory and again the advocates of 
“Sea Power” saw themselves vindicated by historical 
events. 

Spurred on by the popular clamor for action 
General Scott, seventy-five-year-old veteran of the 
Mexican War, ordered an advance across the Po- 
tomac against the Confederate army under Beauregard, 
who was within thirty miles of Washington in July of 
1861, with an army of 25,000, while General J. E. John- 
ston with a small Confederate army was marching down 
the Shenandoah to take Washington in the rear. Scott 
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sent old General Patterson . 
(veteran of 1812) to con- 
tain Johnston, and Irvin Mc- 
Dowell, Major General of 
Volunteers, to crush Beaure- 
gard’s force. The Marines 
from Washington and New 
York, under Major John 
Reynolds formed a part of 
McDowell’s command and 
saw hard action at the fight 
on July 21, 1861, which 
was known in the North as 
“Bull Run” and in the South 
as**Manassas.” Both armies 
were largely composed of 
raw levies but the Confed- 
erates had the advantage 
of better leadership, and 
Johnston’s force from the 
Shenandoah, which had es- 
caped from the Union force 
under Patterson in the Val- 
ley, arrived in the nick of 
time to turn the tide of bat- 
tle for the southern cause. 
The Union Army suffered complete defeat and re- 
treated as fast as possible over the rough roads to the 
Potomac at Washington. The Confederate force was 
in no condition to take up the pursuit and failed to do 
so in a spirited way. 

Thus ended the first battle of the Civil War, the 
South was heartened for the struggle and the North 
was forced to see that the primary efforts were abor- 
tive and that it would take much more to crush the 
ebellion. 

For four long years the conflict wore on, the 
deadlock in the East, where the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia under the great Lee faced the Northern Army of 
the Potomac under various leaders, being broken oc- 
casionally by bloody battles which dotted the fields of 
Virginia with the graves of heroes fighting for the 
“Lost Cause,” or for its suppression. But out in the 
West the farmer lads of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, 
under an unknown leader, U. S. Grant, were steadily 
hammering the Confederate troops under the John- 
stons and other excellent leaders and winning in the 
advance that was only to end in “Sherman’s March to 
the Sea.” Here again sea power showed its might and 
the river gunboats under Porter gave great aid to 
Grant, while the Fleet under Farragut won at New 
Orleans and on that memorable August day at Mobile. 

The Marines saw much service afloat and ashore 
from 1861 to the spring of 1865 when momentous 
events occurred under the apple blossoms at Appo- 
matox. They landed once at Fort Fisher to meet de- 
feat and again to win a victory, they manned the after 
pivot gun on the famous Hartford under command of 
Captain Charles Heywood (afterwards Commandant 
of the Corps from 1891 to 1903) at the Battle of Mobile 
Say, they fought and died or lived to fight again at 
New Orleans and other naval engagements of the war. 
and they took part in numerous land engagements at- 
tached to Army commands. 

This was the same Charles Heywood, who as a 
lieutenant had commanded the Marine Guard of the 





Marines at Cavite Arsenal, P. I., rendering honors to Admiral Dewey upon the occasion 
of his first visit ashore in the Philippines, May, 1898. First Lieutenant 


Dion Williams, Commanding. 


U.S. S. Cumberland when the old frigate was sent to 
the bottom by the new Confederate armored ship Vir- 
ginta (ex-U. S. Steam Frigate Merrimac) at Hampton 
Roads, March 8, 1862. The first shot from the Vir- 
ginia killed ten of the Marines of the Cumberland and 
wounded as many more but they stuck to their guns and 
fired the last shot from the Cumberland as she sunk 
with her flag flying and her crew at the guns. 

The records show that on May 12, 1864, Colonei Com- 
mandant John Harris of the Marine Corps, died “after 
serving his country faithfully for more than fifty vears,” 
and that Major Jacob Zeilin, who was brevetted for Mex- 
ican War service, was selected to succeed him. 

At the close of the Civil War in 1865 the United 
States had the finest Navy in the world and the esprit of 
its personnel including sailors and Marines was high, but 
the country groaned under a burden of debt which seemed 
overwhelming, and the fine ships were tied up at navy 
yard docks or anchored in quiet streams to rot while their 
crews were discharged in a general reduction of the armed 
forces. The Navy came down to a strength of only 
10,000 and the Marine Corps to 2,000, officers pre notion 
stagnated and men grew gray and stooped wearing a cap- 
tain’s bars, but despite it all the esprit survived to form 
traditions of the service which are honored today. 

History does not credit any war to the United States 
in the three decades that followed the Civil War, vet dur- 
ing that period the Marine Corps of about seventy-five 
officers and two thousand enlisted was engaged in inter- 
esting service in various quarters of the globe. In June, 
1867, the Marines of the U. S. S. Hartford under Captain 
James Forney were engaged with savages in the Island 
of Formosa; in 1870 the Battalion of Marines from 
Brooklyn Navy Yard was occupied in suppressing’ illicit 
distilleries in New York state and destroying their “boot- 
leg’”’ products; in 1871 Marines landed from the Asiatic 
Squadron and took part in the attack of the Salee River 
forts in Korea; while in May, 1873, the Marines of the 
North Pacific Squadron were landed at Panama “to pro- 
tect American interests during a revolution,” a duty that 
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Marine Regiment of U. S. Atlantic Fleet Passing in Review before the Governor General of Australia at Sydney, Australia, 
During the Cruise of the Fleet Around the World in 1908. 


was to occur from time to time until the great canal was 
completed. 

In 1874 war with Spain loomed in the offing and the 
Fleet assembled at Key West where a regiment of Mar- 
ines was mobilized under command of Brevet Lieutenant 
Colonel Charles Heywood, in readiness to land in Cuba 
and “assist the Fleet in the execution of its mission.” At 
that time the war did not materialize but the trouble con- 
tinued to brew until 1898 when the storm broke. 

In 1877 a Marine Battalion under Colonel Charles 
Heywood was engaged in quelling labor disturbances in 
Pennsylvania; in June 1882 the Marine Detachment of 
the U. S. S. Lancaster landed at Alexandria, Egypt, to 
assist the British forces under Lord Charles Beresford in 
restoring peace and good order following the depredations 
of Arabi Pacha; in 1885 there occurred another landing of 
Marines and sailors at Panama in which the Battalion 
commanded by Colonel Charles Heywood took a promi- 
nent part; and in 1893 the Marine Guard of the U. S. S. 
Boston landed at Honolulu to prevent disorder during the 
bloodless revolution that deposed Queen Liliuokalani from 
her uneasy throne and paved the way for Hawaii to join 
the United States in 1898. 

In 1894 the Marine Battalion from the Mare Island 
Navy Yard was engaged in guarding the transit of the 
mails by the overland railroad between Oakland Mole and 
Sacremento, Calif., and in 1894 and 1895 the Marines 
from the U.S. S. Baltimore, Yorktown and Concord land- 
ed at Chemulpo, Korea, and marched to the capital of 
Korea at Seoul for the proverbial “protection of American 
interests.” 

For many years prior to 1898 the Cuban “patriots” 
had fought for the independence of that island from the 
rule of Spain and there was much sympathy in the United 
States for the Cubans, but although there had been much 


diplomatic parley there was no immediate prospect of an 
armed intervention by the United States to settle the 
strife. 

On February 15, 1898, the U. S. S. Maine, lying at 
anchor in the harbor of Havana on a lawful and peace- 
ful mission, was blown up and sunk with the loss of many 
of her crew. The news greatly excited the citizens of the 
United States, but the officials of the government advised 
patience to await the result of the Naval Court of Inquiry 
which was immediately ordered to ascertain the cause of 
the disaster. The finding of this court established the fact 
that the ship had been destroyed by an underwater explo- 
sion from outside the hull of the ship; and war between 
the United States and Spain appeared inevitable. 

Sunday, April 24, 1898, was officially set as the date 
of the beginning of the war. Prior to this preparations 
had been made for raising an army of volunteers and in- 
creasing the Navy by the purchase of large numbers of 
merchant ships and yachts which were transformed into 
extemporised cruisers and gunboats, and with the formal 
declaration that a state of war existed the war fever swept 
the country and cries of “Remember the Maine” and “On 
to Cuba” were heard on every hand. 

The U. S. Asiatic Squadron under command of Com- 
modore George Dewey had been assembled at Hong Kong 
and reenforced by the cruiser Baltimore from Honolulu, 
and as soon as orders from Washington permitted he sail- 
ed for the Philippines, entered Manila Bay under cover 
of the darkness, and running the forts with all lights ex- 
tinguished appeared off Manila at dawn on May Ist. The 
Spanish fleet was off Cavite Arsenal ready for action and 
a general engagement ensued in which all of the Spanish 
ships were sunk. This spectacular victory brought great 
rejoicing throughout the United States and Dewey was 
promoted to the rank of Admiral of the Navy and he and 
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his officers and men were given the “Thanks of Congress” 
and a special Congressional medal. 

Following the battle the Marines of the Baltimore un- 
der command of First Lieutenant Dion Williams were 
landed to take possession of the Spanish Naval Arsenal 
at Cavite, and from then on Marines garrisoned this sta- 
tion. 

An army crossed the Pacific in many transports and 
on the 13th of August Manila surrendered and the way 
was open for transfer of the Philippines to the United 
States. Thus the Battle of Manila came as a surprise to 
the government and people of America and the rest of 
the world, and as a result the United States became in 
truth a first class world power and a leading factor in the 
politics of the Orient. 

On the Atlantic coast the fleet under Admiral Sampson 





ON THE WAY TO FRANCE 1917 
Fifth Marine Regiment, Colonel C. A. Doyen, commanding, 
“Marching Past” Major General Commandant George Barnett, 
at Philadelphia, June, 1917, to Embark for France. 


magnitude and ultimately to send millions of men to 
Kurope to fight on the sides of the Allies in the World 
War. 

The treaty of peace following the Spanish-American 
War gave the Philippines, Porto Rico and Guam to the 
United States and opened the way for establishing the 
Republic of Cuba, but the Philippines were not to be gain- 
ed without another armed struggle. The Philippine insur- 
gents hoping to gain control of the islands under the lead- 
ership of Emilio Aguinaldo at first offered to aid the 
eee American forces against the Spanish, but <fter the fall 
Abide ;, of Manila on August 13, 1898, they saw their bright hopes 
oe. of a Philippine Republic fading and early in 1899 broke 
out in open insurrection against the American forces of 
occupation. Followed years of fighting through the tropi- 
cal jungles of the islands until the insurrection was sup- 
pressed and the insular government established under the 
American flag. 

By act of Congress dated March 3, 1899, the Navy was 
Dissibidh Macks Mestatiet: Colonel 3:51, Pesiiccen Communt- reorganized and increased and the strength of the Marine 

Corps was raised to 211 officers and 6062 enlisted men. 


ing, Passing in Review at the Panama-California , : , A : 
Exposition, San Diego, Calif., 1915. In April, 1899, a battalion of Marines was despatched 
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succeeded in bottling up Cervera’s 
Spanish squadron in the harbor of 
Santiago de Cuba, and the First Bat- 
talion of Marines under Colonel 
Huntington were sent to Guanto- 
namo Bay to hold a base for the col- 
liers and supply ships of Sampson’s 
fleet. 

The army followed and invested 
Santiago; Cervera’s squadron steam- 
ed out of its harbor of refuge and 
attempted to escape at sea, but the 
American Fleet closed in and on 
July 3, 1898, destroyed all of the 
Spanish ships which were run 
aground on the south coast of Cuba 
to the westward of Santiago. Thus 
ended the sea power and the colonial 





power of Spain, and thus began a 

new era for the great American Re- bers Ane “i scree ard shahong — , 

wr a ke ee Paste "ese The Fourth Marine Brigade, Second Division, A. E. F., parading up Fifth Avenue, 
public, destined to function there- New York, after the return from the World War, August 8, 1919. 


after as a world power of the first Brigadier General Wendell C. Neville, U. S. M. C., Commanding. 
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OUTWARD BOUND 
Transport Henderson Leaving Quantico with East Coast Marine Corps Expeditionary Force 


to the Philippines at the request of Admiral Dewey and 
assigned to garrison Cavite, then transformed into a U. S. 
Naval Station. Subsequent increments increased this 
force to a regiment of about 1,200 strength, and this force 
took an active part in putting down the Philippine Insur- 
rection during the years 1899 to 1901, fighting in many 
engagements in various parts of the island at times with 
the Navy, at other times with 
the Army, and at others on 
their own. 

In 1900 the strange revolt 
known as the Boxer War oc- 
curred in North China, and 
the foreign legations and their 
nationals in Peking found 
themselves cut off from com- 
munication with the sea at 
Tientsin and besieged by a 
horde of fanatical armed Chi- 
nese bent upon expelling the 
“foreign devil from the Flow- 
ery Kingdom.” Shortly be- 
fore the lines were cut a Mar- 
ine Detachment from the U 
S. S. Oregon and LU. S. S. 
Newark, under command of 
Captain John T. M-ers, had 
come from Tientsin to Peking 
to act as a defense force for 
the American Legation, and 


this small force acting in concert with similar guards at 
the British, French, German, Russian and Japanese Lega- 
tions, successfully defended the foreign legation quarter 
against the attacks of many times their own numbers of 
Soxers. 

The siege of the legations lasted from May 30, 1900, 
until August 15, when the relief forces advancing from 





The Marines are Landing 
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East Coast Marine Corps Expeditionary Force from Quantico Reviewed by President Coolidge at the White House in Septem- 








ber, 1924, upon their return from Summer Maneuvers at Antietam, Md. Brigadier General Dion Williams, commanding. 


Tientsin captured the city and relieved the legations and 
their hard pressed defenders. The relief forces consisted 
of American, British, French, German, Russian, Italian 
and Japanese troops, the American force being command- 
ed by General A. R. Chaffee, and consisting of army troops 
from the Philippines and the United States and Marines 
from the same sources. This force first took Tientsin in 
a severe battle and then conducted a fighting advance over 
the eighty-mile route to Peking. 

The gallant defense conducted by Captain Myers and 
his devoted Marines, alongside of their campatriots under 
the flags of the other nations, against vastly superior num- 
bers of the enemy, is one of the classics of American Mar- 
ine tradition. Since that time the American Legation at 
Peking has been guarded by a Marine Detachment while 
the nations of Europe have maintained similar “Legation 
Guards.” 

Just prior to the Spanish-American War the Marine 
Corps consisted of 75 officers and 2,000 enlisted men. 
From that date it was increased by successive increments 
until it had reached a strength of 510 officers and 13,200 





enlisted men on April 6, 1917, when the United States 
entered the World War on the side of the alles of France 
and Great Britain. During that great strife the Corps 
was increased until it reached its maximum strength of 
75,000 officers and enlisted ranks. 

When war was declared 4,500 were serving ashore be- 
yond the continental limits of the country and 2,300 were 
attached to the cruising vessels of the Navy. When the 
first American troops sailed for France in June, 1917, the 
Fifth Marine Regiment, fully organized with 70 officers 
and 2,690 enlisted men, sailed aboard the transports Hen- 
derson, De Kalb and Hancock. The regiment was one 
sixth of the whole Marine Corps and one fifth of the first 
expedition, and was commanded by Colonel Charles A. 
Doyen. It was followed later by the Sixth Regiment and 
the Sixth Machine Gun Battalion. and the Fourth Bri- 
gade of Marines was formed, at first under command of 
Colonel Doyen, later under Brigadier General Harboard, 
U.S. A., Brigadier General John A. Lejeune and Briga- 
dier General W. C. Neville, the latter taking command 
when General Lejeune was promoted to Major General 
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Fourth Marine Regiment “Marching Past’—Shanghai, 1930 
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MARINE DETACHMENT JU. S. S. SARATOGA 1928 


The Marine Detachment of the Airplane Carrier SARATOGA Paraded on the Flight Deck When the Ship Was Com- 
missioned at the Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Penna.. in 1928. Captain R. C. Thaxton, Commanding. 


and assigned to command the Second Division of the 
\. EF. F., the most important command ever held in war 
by an officer of the Marine Corps. 

Subsequently cnother brigade of Marines, designated 
as the Fifth Brigade of Marines, was sent to France. In 
all 850 officers and 30,500 enlisted men of the Marines 
saw service in France during the World War, and the 
casualties in battle amounted to over 12,000. 

The fine record of the Fourth Marine Brigade in many 
battles from Belleau Wood to the Meuse-Argonne will 
ever be a proud tradition in the Corps and the apprecia- 
tion of the French Commander-in-Chief for the fine serv- 
ice of the American Marines was shown by the fact that 
the Fifth and Sixth Marine Regiments each received three 
citctions for their extraordinary gallantry and effective- 
ness in action at Chateau-Thierry and Belleau Wood, at 
Soissons in the Aisne-Marne offensive and in the great 
battles of the Meuse-Argonne, and the Sixth Machine 
Gun Battaiion received two such citations. In addition 
the Fourth Marine Brigade, composed of the above named 
organizations. received similar citations for the service in 
the Chateau-Thierry sector. This entitles these organiza- 
tions to wear the French fourregere. a much esteemed 
decoration. 

During the World War the Fifth Marine Regiment 
was commanded in turn by Colonel C. A. Doyen, Colonel 
W. C. Neville, and Colonel Logan Feiand, and the Sixth 
Marine Regiment was commanded by Colonel A. W. Cat- 
lin and Colonel Harry Lee, all of whom were subsequently 


promoted to Brigadier General in recognition of their 
services. 

The Fourth Brigade of Marines was organized Octo- 
ber 23, 1917, under command of Brigadier General 
Charles A. Doyen, who continued in command until he 
was detached on account of physical disability May 7, 
1918. The Brigade consisted of the Fifth and Sixth Mar- 
ine Regiments and the Sixth Marine Machine Gun Bat- 
talion, and formed a part of the Second Division of the 
A. FE. F., the other Infantry brigade and the artillery bri- 
gade of the division being composed entirely of U. S. 
Regular Army troops. The Second Division and the First 
Division of the A. E. F. were the only ones composed en- 
tirely of regular troops. 

From the detachment of General Doyen until July 11, 
1918, Brigadier J. G. Harbord, U. S. A., commanded the 
Fourth Marine Brigade, when upon his promotion to Ma- 
jor General and command of the Second Division he was 
relieved by Colonel W. C. Neville, U. S. M. C., who con- 
tinued in command until relieved by Brigadier General 
john A, Lejeune, July 25, 1918, but this lasted only until 
July 29, 1918, when he was promote: to Major General 
and assigned to command the Second Division, turning 
over the command of the Fourth Marine Brigade to Briga- 
dier Generel Neville, who retained command until the 
brigade came home and parade up Fifth Avenue, New 
York, to receive the plaudits of throngs of people who 
lined the curbs again to see “the Marines march past.” 

In September, 1918, the Fifth Marine Brigade was 
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THE MAJOR GENERAL COMMANDANT, U.S.M.C. 


Ben Hebbard Fuller, born in Michigan, February 27, 1870; appointed to the Naval 
Academy, 1885; graduated 1889; commissioned Second Lieutenant, U.S.M.C., July 1, 189i, 
and Major General Commandant July 9, 1930. 
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organized and Brigadier General Eli K. Cole, assigned to 
command. The Thirteenth Marine Regiment, Colonel 
Smedley D. Butler commanding, arrived at Brest, France, 
September 15, 1918; the Eleventh Marine Regiment ar- 
rived at Brest October 25, 1918, and the Fifth Marine Ma- 
chine Gun Battalion arrived there November 9, 1918, only 
two days prior to the Armistice. 

The Fourth Marine Brigade participated in battle in 
the following sectors on the Western Front, as recorded 
in official orders of the Second Division : 

Toulon sector, Verdun, March 15 to May 13, 1918. 

Aisne defensive, Chateau-Thierry sector, May 31 to 
June 5, 1918. 

Chateau-Thierry sector, Belleau Wood, June 6 to July 
9, 1918. 

Aisne-Marne offensive, Soissons, July 18-19, 1918. 

Marbache sector, Pont-a-Mousson, August 9 to 16, 
1918 

St. Mihiel offensive, Thiaucourt, Xammes, Jaulny, 
September 12 to 16, 1918. 

Meuse-Argonne, Blane Mont Ridge and St. Etienne, 
(¥ctober 1 to 10, 1918. 

Meuse-Argonne, crossing Meuse River, November 1 
to 11, 1918 

In addition to these engagements Marines not attached 
to the Fourth Brigade or Second Division took part in 
the Champagne- Marne offensive, the Oise-Aisne offensive, 
and the Ypres-Lys offensive. 

From the close of the Spanish-American War until 
the events of the World War overshadowed all else, and 
from the close of that great struggle until the present, the 
Merines have been called upon to engage in certain peace- 
time operations which took on many of the characteristics 
of actual war. 

These operations have been undertaken as a part of 
the Naval Service to foster American interests abroad, to 
protect the lives and properties of American citizens en- 
gaged in lawful enterprises overseas, to uphold treaty ob- 
ligations, to enforce the tenets of the Monroe Doctrine, or 
to aid smaller friendly nations to reestablish peace and or- 
der when torn by revolution or interne] strife. 

Among such operations may be cited the operations 
in Panama in 1901, 1902, 1903, 1904, and 1908; in Nicara- 
gua in 1899, 1909, 1910, 1912, culminating in the present 
expeditionary duty in Nicaragua which began in 1926; the 
occupation of Santo Domingo from 1916 to 1924; the oc- 
cupation of Haiti from 1915 to the present; the landing 
operations in Samoa in 1899; the landings in Honduras in 
1903; the landing operations in Cuba in 1906 which cul- 
minated in the Cuban Intervention by the Army of Cuban 
Pacification from that date until 1909; and the despatch 
of Marine expeditionary forces to China in 1926, where 
the Fourth Marine Regiment still remains on duty. 

None of these are officially characterized as “Wars.” 
yet in many cases officers and enlisted men have lost their 
lives or been seriously wounded in action, as in Haiti, 
Sento Domingo and Nicaragua, and in many cases the 
operations have required extensive campaigns for the sup- 
pression of rebellious bandits whose depredations were in- 
cidental to the conditions which required the intervention 
hy the American landing forces. 


In all of them the 
Marines have acquit- 
ted themselves with 
credit to their coun- 
try and their Corps 
and have won high 
praise from officials 
of their own govern- 
ment as well as from 
officials of the gov- 
ernments concerned. 


Viewed from the 
military standpoint 
these operations 
have been of great 
service in the train- 
ing of officers and 
men in field duties, 


and they have also 
served to improve 
conditions in the 
countries where it 
was necessary’ to 
take such’ a course 
in accord with the 
determination of the 
President and_ his 
advisers. 

More than a century and a half has elapsed since the 
foundation of the Marine Corps by a wise congress of 
our forefathers who realized the necessity for the pro- 
vision of a corps of soldiers, who would be at home on sea 
or land, to aid the infant navy of the American Colonies 
in their struggle for their rights. During all of these one 
hundred and fifty-six years the Corps has striven to live 
up to its motto, Semper Fidelis, and history shows that 
during more than half of this period the Marines have 
been engaged in war to uphold the rights of the United 
States or to protect the citizens thereof and their property 
from unjust aggression. 

The traditions of this long service should help the Mar- 
ines of today to an understanding of the heritage that is 
theirs to upho'd by each and every duty that may fall to 
their lot, whether it be amid the pleasant surroundings of 
the happy homeland, at sea on the well found ships of our 
great Navy, or in the humid heat of tropic jungles. 

In November, 1931, we are privileged to look back on 
a chronicle of events in the life of the Marine Corps which 
is of surpassing interest, and to ponder upon the acts of 
the Corps which have helped to make the proud history of 
our nation since that early day of the Revolution when the 
citizens of Philadelphia lined the curbings of Chestnut 
street in front of Independence Hall and watched “the 
Marines march past” to the cadence of the fife and drum, 
as Major Nicholas’ battalion of Continental Marines set 
out to join General Washington in the Jerseys to battle 
the veterans of Britain for the control of a new lend that 
was to stretch from the Atlantic to the far Pacific and 
become the greatest of the world’s nations. 





Marine of 1931 
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MAJOR GENERAL SMEDLEY DARLINGTON BUTLER 
United States Marine Corps 
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Major General Smedley Darlington Butler 
United States Marine Corps 


N October 1, 1931, Major General Smedley Darl- 

ington Butler, U. S. Marine Corps, was placed 

upon the retired list upon his own application 
after more than thirty years service, in accordance with 
Sections 1243 and 1622 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States. 

This closes the active service of a distinguished 
officer who has figured prominently in the affairs of 
the Marine Corps throughout his career from second 
lieutenant to major general. 

General Butler was born at West Chester, Pa., on 
July 30, 1881, the son of Thomas and Maud D. Butler. 

He was a student at Haverford when the Spanish- 
\merican war broke and sought service in the Marine 
Corps, being commissioned a second leutenant on May 
20, 1898, ‘for the period of the war,” and shortly there- 
after was ordered to the Marine Barracks, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for instruction. On July 5, 1898, he was 
ordered to duty in the Marine Battalion of the North 
Atlantic Squadron, from which he was detached, on 
September 20, to duty aboard the U. S. S. New York, 
Flagship of the North Atlantic Squadron flying the 
flag of Rear Admiral William T. Sampson, U.S. N. 

On February 11, 1899, Lieutenant Butler was hon- 
orably discharged from the service on account of the 
expiration of “the period of the war” for which he had 
been commissioned. 

Following the Spanish-American War the Navy 
and Marine Corps was considerably enlarged and the 
resultant vacancies in the Marine Corps were filled by 
the commissioning of a number of the officers who had 
served with excellent records during the war. On April 
8, 1899, Smedley D. Butler was appointed a first leu- 
tenant in the Marine Corps, being selected as number 
two of the war time officers appointed to permanent 
commissions in the year 1899 following the Spanish- 
\merican War. 

The dav following his appointment as a first lieu- 
tenant he joined a Marine Battalion being organized 
at the Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, New York, for 
service in the Philippine Islands. On March 9, 1899, 
\dmiral Dewey, then in command of the U. S. Naval 
lorees on the Asiatic Station with the main forces in 
the Philippines, had cabled a request that a battalion 
of 250 marines be sent him as soon as possible to gar- 
rison the naval station at Cavite. In compliance with 
this request the battalion was assembled at New York 
under command of Colonel P. C. Pope, the other offi- 
cers being Maior W. F. Spicer, Major C. L. McCaw- 
ley, A. Q. M., First Lieutenant G. C. Thorpe, Adjutant, 
\ssistant Surgeon |. R. Waggener, U. S. N., Captains 
H. C. Haines, C. G. Long, Ben H. Fuller, and A. R. 
Davis, First Lieutenant S. D. Butler, Henry Leonard, 
G. C. Reid, C. S. Hill, R. M. Gilson and R. H. Dunlap. 
The battalion proceeded by rail to San Francisco and 
there embarked on the U. S. A. T. Newport for the 
voyage to the Philippines, arriving at Manila on May 
23d. He served in the Philippines until June, 1900, 
when he was ordered to China with the battalion of 
Marines under the command of Major L. W. T. Wal- 


ga 
the beleaguered foreign legations at Peking. 

At the Battle of Tientsin, July 13, 1900, he was 
wounded but was soon able to take his place with the 
relief column which marched from Tientsin to Peking 
and relieved the foreign legations there from the 
Boxer siege. In the fighting incident to the capture 
of Peking on August 14, 1900, he was again slightly 
wounded. 

On July 23, 1900, he was promoted to the rank of 
captain and on November 30th of that year he was 
detached from foreign duty and ordered to the United 
States, reporting at Washington, D. C., for temporary 
duty on February 12, 1901. On March 28, 1901, he was 
commissioned a captain by brevet for “dintinguished 
conduct and public service in the presence of the 
enemy near Tientsin, China, and advanced two num- 
bers in rank on the list of captains in the Marine 
Corps for eminent and conspicious conduct in battle 
at Tientsin, China.” 

From April 6, 1901, to April 10, 1902, he served at 
the Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, Philadelphia; from 
April 10, 1902, to July 2. 1902, he was attached to Camp 
Heywood, Charleston, S. C.; and from July until Octo- 
ber, 1902, he commanded the Marine Detachment of 
the U.S.S. Minneapolis. 

From October, 1902, until April, 1903, he served 
with the battalion of Marines on duty in the West 
Indies engaged in Advanced Base exercises at the 
Island of Culebra; from June to November, 1903, he 
commanded the Marine Detachment of the U.S.S.. 
Puritan, and was then ordered to a battalion of Marines 
aboard the U.S.S. Prairie for duty in Caribbean waters. 

From December 26, 1903, until March 7, 1904, he 
saw duty ashore on the Isthmus of Panama, being 
detached and ordered to the First Marine Brigade 
in the Philippines, where he served until August 24, 
1907, after which he was stationed at Philadelphia 
until November 8, 1909. 

He was commissioned a Major to date from May 
13. 1908. 

In November, 1909, he commanded a battalion or- 
ganized for service on the Isthmus of Panama. He 
served at Panama, in command of Camp Elliot, I. C. Z., 
until January, 1914, during which time he was ordered 
with his command to temporary duty in Nicaragua 
in October, 1912, taking part in the actions incident 
to the assault and capture of Coyotepe, Nicaragua. 

In January, 1914, Major Butler assumed dutv as 
Division Marine Officer, Third Division, Atlantic Fleet, 
and in April of that year he participated in the landing 
force which captured and occupied the city and port 
of Vera Cruz, Mexico. ‘For courage and skill in lead- 
ing his command in action while with the Landing 
Force at Vera Cruz, Mexico,” he was awarded a letter 
of commendation by the Secretary of the Navy, and 
“For distinguished conduct in battle of Vera Cruz, 
April 22, 1914,” he was awarded the Medal of Honor. 

From December, 1914, until August, 1915, he was 
on shore duty at Marine Barracks, Philadelphia, and 


ler, for operations against the Boxers and the relief of 
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on the latter date was attached to the Marine force 
which landed at Port au Prince, Haiti, August 15, 
1915, and occupied that country for the re-establish- 
ment of law and order and the protection of American 
and other foreign interests. In that year he took part 
in operations against hostile natives in Northern Haiti. 

In August, 1916, when it was decided to form a 
Haitian Constabulary under the command of Ameri- 
can Marines to aid in helping Haiti to establish peace 
within the limits of that country he was appointed by 
the Presdent of Haiti as the Commandant of the Con- 
stabulary forces, in which position he served until 
May, 1918, when he was ordered to the Marine Train- 
ing Camp at Quantico, Va., to prepare for duty over- 
seas in the World War. 

For “conspicious bravery in the attack upon Fort 
Riviere, Haiti, on November 17, 1915, he was awarded 
a second Medal of Honor. 

He was commissioned a Colonel (Temporary) for 
the period of the war on July 1, 1918. 

In command of the Thirteenth Regiment of Marines 
he sailed from the United States aboard the U.S.S. 
Von Steuben for France, arriving with his regiment at 
Brest on September 24, 1918, and was detached from 
the Marine Corps to duty with the A. E. F.. On Octo- 
ber 5, 1918, he was detailed to duty as commanding 
officer of Camp Pontanezen, at Brest, France, and 
performed notable duty there in building and conduct- 
ing this camp which later became the greatest em- 
barcation camp for the troops of the A. E. F. returning 
from Europe to the United States after the conclusion 
of hostilities. 

On November 19, 1918, he was 
Brigadier General (Temporary), to rank from October 
7, 1918. 

For distinguished service in France he was awarded 
the Army Distinguished Service Medal by the Com 
mander-in-Chief of the A. E. F.. and also the Navy 
Distinguished Service Medal, and was also awarded 
by the French Government the French Etoile Noire. 

He was commissioned a Colonel (Permanent) to 
rank from March 8, 1919. 

On July 30, 1919, he was detached from duty with 
the A.E.F. in France and ordered to the United States, 
joining the Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., Cctober 
27, 1919. 

He was commissioned a Brigadier General June 4, 
1920. 

He commanded the Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va.., 
until January 1, 1924, when he was granted leave of 
absence by the President of the United States to accept 
the office of Director of Public Safety for the City of 
Philadelphia which position he held for two years. 

In the office of Director of Public Safety at Phila- 
delphia he performed notable service in the reorgani- 
zation of the city Police Force and Fire Department, 
winning the praise and thanks of the better element 
of the citizenry and likewise incurring the fear and dis- 
like of the malefactors with whose operations his acti- 
vities seriously interfered. 

An association of the law abiding citizens of Phila- 
delphia provided a handsome bronze tablet commemo- 
rative of the services of General Butler as Director of 
Public Safety and presented it to the Navy Depart- 
ment in 1926. It was accepted by the Honorable 
Curtis D. Wilbur, then Secretary of the Navy, and is 


commissioned a 


now on the wall of the corridor at the entrance to 
the office of the Major General Commandant. 

The inscription on the tablet, beneath an excellent 
bas relief of General Butler, is as follows: 


“Brigadier General Smedley D. Butler 
United States Marine Corps 
Director of Public Safety 
Philadelphia 
January 7, 1924—December 23, 1925 


He enforced the law impartially 

He defended it courageously 

He proved incorruptible.” 
After resuming active duty General Butler was 
ordered to the command of the Marine Corps Base at 
San Diego, California, where he took command on 
February 25, 1926. 

On March 25, 1927, he assumed the 
Marine Corps Expeditionary Force in China, consist- 
ing of the Third Marine Brigade and attached troops, 
where he remained until January, 1929, when he was 
ordered to the United States and detailed as command- 
ing general of the Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., 
where he was stationed at the date of his retirement. 

On July 5, 1929, he was commissioned a Major Gen- 
eral (Temporary) and on November 12, 1929, a Major 
General. 

General Butler is the only officer in the Naval 
Service of the United States who, while serving as a 
commissioned officer, has been awarded two Medals 
of Honor for two distinet acts of gallantry in action. 

The following citations are quoted from the “Roll 
of Honor” of those in the naval service who have re- 
ceived the award of the Medal of Honor, published by 
the Navy Department September 1, 1924. 


command. of 


Roll of Honor 


“Maj. Smedley D. United 
Corps. 

“For distinguished conduct in battle engagement of 
Vera Cruz, April 22, 1914; was eminent and conspicu- 
ous in command of his battalion. He exhibited cour- 
age and skill in leading his men through the action 
of the 22d and in the final occupation of the city. (G. C. 
177, December 4, 1915.)” 


Second Medal. 


“On November 17, 1915, it was planned to attack 
Fort Riviere, Haiti, with a force made up of detach- 
ments from the Fifth, Thirteenth, Twenty-third Com- 
panies, and the marine detachment and sailors from the 
Connecticut. Fort Riviere was an old French bastion 
fort, about 200 feet on the side, with thick walls of 
brick and stone, the walls being loopholed. The orig- 
inal entrance had been on the northern side, but had 
been blocked, a small breach in the southern wall being 
used in its stead. As this breach in the wall was the 
only entrance to the fort, it was naturally covered by 
the defenders on the inside, making passage through it 
into the fort a most hazardous undertaking for the 
leading men. Notwithstanding the fact that the fire 
of the Cacos was constantly passing through this hole 
in the wall, Sergt. Ross L. Iams, Fifth Company, un- 
hesitatingly jumped through, closely followed by Pvt. 
Samuel Gross of the Twenty-third company. A melée 
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then ensued inside of the fort for about 10 minutes, 
the Cacos fighting desperately with rifles, clubs, stones, 
etc., during which several jumped from the walls in ‘an 
effort to escape, but were shot by the automatic guns 
of the Fifth Company and by the Thirteenth Company 
advancing to the attack.” 

“Tt is urged that Maj. Smedley D. Butler be given a 
medal of honor for his conspicuous bravery during the 
assault on Fort Riviere. Two men entered ahead of 
him, doing so to prevent him from being the first. 
Theirs was devotion to him, while his action was devo- 
tion to duty. The assault inside the fort was made by 
23 men with the knowledge that no quarter would be 
given them.” 

General Butler was awarded the Distinguished Serv- 

Medal (U. S. Army) under the following citation: 

“He has commanded with ability and energy Ponta- 
nezen Camp at Brest during the time in which it has 
developed into the largest embarkation camp in the 
world. Confronted with problems of extraordinary 
magnitude in supervising the reception, entertainment 
and departure of the large numbers of officers and sol- 
diers passing through this camp, he has solved all with 
conspicuous success, performing services of the high- 
est character for the American Expeditionary Forces.” 

He was awarded the Distinguished Service Medal 
(Navy) under the following citation : 


“For exceptionally meritorius and distinguished 
services. He organized, trained and commanded the 


13th Regiment Marines; also the 5th Brigade of Mar- 
ines. He commanded with ability and energy Camp 
Pontanezen at Brest during the time in which it has 
developed into the largest embarkation camp in the 
world. Confronted with problems of extraordinary 
magnitude in supervising the reception, entertainment 
and departure of large numbers of officers and soldiers 
passing through this camp, he has solved all with con- 
spicuous success, performing services of the highest 
character for the American Expeditionary Forces.” 
For his services in France during the World War 
General Butler was awarded by the French Govern- 
ment the [toile Noire, and by the Commander-in- 
Chief of the A. E. F. the Meritorious Service Certifi- 





cate. For his services as commanding General of the 
Haitien Gendermerie he was awarded by the President 
of Haiti the Medaille d’Haiti. 

In addition to the above medals he is entitled to 


wear the following medals: Brevet Medal—Captain, 
Boxer Rebellion, West Indies Campaign, Spanish- 


American War, Philippine Insurrection, China Cam- 
paign 1900, Nicaragua Campaign 1912, Mexico 1914, 
Medal of 


Haiti 1915, Santo Domingo 1916, Victory 
World War, Marine Expeditionary Medal, and the 


Yangtze Campaign 1927. 

On June 30, 1905, General Butler married Miss 
Ethel Peters of Philadelphia and they have one daugh- 
ter, Miss Ethel Peters Butler, and two sons, Smedley 
D. Butler and Thomas Richard Butler. 

~ General and Mrs. Butler and their family will make 
their home at Newton Square, West Chester, Pa., near 
Philadelphia, where they have purchased a handsome 
residence. 

General Butler has agreed to deliver a course of 
lectures during the coming season in many important 
cities. He is a gifted and magnetic orator with a 
strong appeal to audiences interested in good govern- 
ment projects and civic betterment. 

His father, the late Thomas S. Butler, was for more 
than thirty years a member of Congress from the 
eighth Pennsylvania District consisting of Chester and 
Delaware counties, and for many years a prominent 
member of Committee on Naval Affairs, being chair- 
man of that committee during the ascendency in the 
House of the Republican party; and it is stated in the 
press that many of the prominent Republicans of that 
district would like to have the district represented in 
Congress by General Butler. 

A host of friends in the Marine Corps, both in the 
commissioned and enlisted ranks, regret to see Gen- 
eral Butler leave the active service so many years be- 
fore the statutory retirement age, and he has their 
best wishes for a full measure of success in any field 


of endeavor where he may elect to exercise his talents 
for leadership and organization and his great energy 
and perseverance. 








Boucan Carre 


By Major John A. Gray, U. S. Marine Corps 


ia engagement at Boucan Carré in February, 1919, 
was one of the first combats in the history of the 

Republique d’ Haiti, where Haitian troops, trained 
and led by American officers, fought against Haitians. 
Before giving an account of this contact, I will briefly 
sketch the situation which existed in Haiti at the outbreak 
of the Caco troubles of 1919-1920 and the events leading 
up to these disturbances. 

The story of the occupation of Haiti by United States 
naval forces has been told many times; let it suffice that 
by the close of 1915 all active opposition to the American 
occupation had practically ceased, and shortly thereafter, 
the scattered detachments of the First Brigade, U. S. 
Marine Corps, were withdrawn from the coast towns and 
concentrated at Cape-Haitien and Port-au-Prince. By the 
spring of 1916 the organization and training of the newly 
created native constabulary was we!l under way, directed 
by that intrepid soldier Smedley D. Butler of the Marines. 
More than 100 years of oppression and misrule had re- 
duced the Haitian people to an unbelievable condition of 
squalor and misery. There were no roads, poor telephone 
and telegraph communication, no sanitation, terrible prison 
conditions, few hospitals, malfeasance in office of public 
officials, corruption of the courts, and in fact every con- 
ceivab'e ailment from which a government could possibly 
suffer as a result of more than 2 century of dishonest and 
inefficient administration. The first years of the American 
occupation were epic; everything had to be done and there 
was little to do it with. But by the end of the year 1918 
order had come out of chaos nd the Republic, through 
the instrumentality of the Garde. the Public Health 
Service, and the Public Works Service, all newly organ- 
ized, and officered by U. S. Naval and Marine Corps 
personnel, was well on the rozd to self respect and use- 
fu'ness as a member of the family of nations. The Garde 
in two short years had emerged from a mob of barefoot, 
ragged peasants, armed with obsolete Russizn rifles, into 
a fairly well equipped and disciplined force of approxt- 
mately 2,500 officers and men, organized by companies, 
and assigned to company districts which included the 
entire area of the Republic of Haiti. 

An omelet is not made without breaking eggs. One 
particularly bad egg, a political malcontent by the name of 
Charlemange Perault, in the latter part of 1918, while 
serving a prison sentence at Cape-Haitien, escaped from 
his guards and took refuge in the rugged, jungle-clad hills 
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of Northern Haiti. Charlemange, as he soon became gen- 
erally known throughout the length <nd breadth of the 
Republic, rapidly collected a few of his ilk and com- 
menced a series of minor depredations against the isolated, 
lightly held stations of the Garde in the North. Soon by 
throbbing signal drums the news was being relayed from 
mountain to mountain in the Department of the North 
that a mighty general, a second Dessalines, was raising an 
army that would shortly drive the “Blanes” into the sea, 
and great would be the pillege and loot to the followers of 
General Charlemange. Down at Port-au-Prince, Garde 
Headquarters, at first, did not seriously regard these 
ominous rumblings from the North, whence, for a cen- 
tury, had come wars and rumors of wars. For three years 
there had been peace in the land. But as reports began to 
filter in to the capital of innocent country people maltreat- 
ed and robbed, and of the looting and burning of isolated 
hebitations, the unpleasant fact was acknowledged that 
the Garde was confronted with a situation which its small, 
widely scattered police posts made extremely difficult to 
control. At this time, there was little sympathy and no 
support for the Garde from the First Brigade of Marines. 
The Brigade Commander, Brigzdier General Albertus W. 
Catlin, U.S.M.C., fresh from the battlefields of France, 
where at Chateau Thierry he had been wounded while 
gallantly leading his regiment, was inclined to believe that 
the problem was properly one for the Garde to solve, 
without the help of God and a few marines. At any rate 
Charlemange was given sufficient time to recruit a sizeable 
force of Cacos before serious steps were taken to break 
up the movement which threatened the peace and quiet 
so recently won in the Black Republic. Charlemange at 
the height of his successes and prestige, perhaps mustered 
1,000 ragged, poorly armed followers ; but what the Cacos 
lacked in arms and equipment, they more than made up by 
their remarkable mobility, and their truly great physical 
endurance, and ability to live indefinitely on the slim 
rations they foraged in the hills. Charlemange was 
perforce compelled to live off the country, which in the 
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regions where he operated, was sparsely settled. Conse- 
quently he was obliged to divide his forces into small 
detachments of from 30 to 50 men, organized into “Di- 
visions” of from ten to fifteen men, led by Chiefs of 
Division and Sub-Chiefs, all more or less acknowledging 
allegiance to Charlemange, the “Gros Négre.” 

The Caco movement spread rapidly, and though during 
the latter part of 1918 it was confined to the Department 
of the North, early in 1919 rumors began to circulate in 
Port-au-Prince that bands had penetrated as far south as 
the Artibonite Valley. Mirebalais, 55 miles from the 
Capital, is the most important town of the Artibonite 
region, and here was stationed a Garde post of one officer 
and twenty men. Colonel Walter N. Hill commanded the 
Department of Port-au-Prince and Colonel Hill gave 
more credence than did most in high authority to the 
rumors tht the Cacos had reached the rich Artibonite 
Valley. Early one morning in February, 1919, Colonel 
Hill called me on the telephone at the Caserne Dartignave, 
where I was in command, and directed me to proceed 
unmediately to Mirebalais <nd_ investigate persistent 
rumors of Caco activity in the Valley. It was noon when 
I arrived ct Mirebalais, and approaching the Caserne | 
was met by Lieutenant Wallace, commanding the Garde 
detachment of the town. Wallace reported to me that for 
the past three successive nights he had been up all night 
expecting <n attack from bands of Cacos, that had boldly 
approached to within shouting distance of the Caserne, 
fired a few shots, and yelled obscene remarks and threats. 
He reported that he had fired on them and driven them 
off, but that they were growing so bold that he fully 
expected <n attack in force that night. Wallace stated that 
he had not reported the situation to Port-au-Prince for the 
reason that he was afraid that he might be regarded as a 
scaremonger. He further stated thet he had received 
information from native which he considered 
reliable, that the Cacos were concentrating at Boucan 
Carré, a “section” about ten miles northwest of Mirebalais, 
with the avowed intention of attacking and looting the 
town. The natives reported that the Caco concentration 
consisted of about twenty “Divisions” (roughly estimated 
<t about 200 men) under a chief by the name of Benoit. 
Wallace was pretty much all in from lack of sleep, so I 
directed him to get some sleep if he could, and set to work 
to make the defense of the Caserne interesting in the 
event that the Caco threat materialized that night. At this 
time the gendarmes were practically untried troops. They 
had not been trained in musketry for reasons of policy, 
and though it was believed that, led by white men, they 
would give a good account of themselves against men of 
their own race, their loyalty to their white leaders in a 
contingency of this sort was yet to be proved. It was to be 
proved a thousand times in the two years that followed. 
\ machine gun is a very useful article in a situation 
similar to the one that now confronted me; and knowing 
that there were several in stock <t Garde Headquarters in 
Port-au-Prince, | wired Colonel Hill to send me one out. 

To my surprise, in the late afternoon, Colonel Hill 
with Captain Laitsch, Lieutenant Daggett, and reinforce- 
ments of 30 gendarmes, arrived at Mirebalais. Colonel 
Hill had the machine gun with him and he stated that it 
was my request for this gun that had brought him out to 
Mirebalais. He considered the situation a serious one, 
inasmuch as the Caco movement had now without doubt 
spread from the isolated mountains of the North, where 
heretofore it had been confined, as far south as the Arti- 


sources 


bonite Valley. He was determined to break it up once and 
for all in the South, if this was possible. Colonel Hill 
listened carefully to all of the native reports regarding 
the Caco concentration at Boucan Carré and announced 
his decision to atteck the Caco camp that night. All of the 
officers then repaired to an open field on the edge of 
town and the machine gun, one of the new Benet Mercié’s, 
was tried out. Under Daggett’s expert manipulation it 
functioned perfectly. As the sun dropped behind the 
wooded Haitian hills and the quick tropic night came on 
we returned to the quarters of Lieutenant Wallace at the 
Caserne, and cheered with some of M. Barbancour’s 
excellent native rum, discussed the plans for the night. 
From the best available information it appeared that the 
Cacos were camped at an old fort in the Boucan Carré 
section, ten miles as the crow flies northwest of Mirebalais, 
but about fifteen miles by trail. This fort, of which little 
remained but the stone floor, had once been a link in the 
chain of French colonial outposts, whose ruins still bear 
mute witness to the wealth and importance which once 
vested this coloniz] empire. The stone platform of the fort 
stood about 30 feet above the right bank of the Boucan 
Carré River, a small stream emptying into the Artibonite 
River near Mirebalais. The east side of this platform 
rested on the edge of an almost perpendicular cliff, 30 
feet or more above the river. Several trails converged 
and met at a point a few yards south of the fort, one of 
which was the main trail from Mirebalais to Boucan 
Carré and to the Petite Montagne and Bois Rouge sections 
beyond. The tentative plan of attack was to hit the north 
ind west sides of the fort simultaneously, at daybreak ; 
the perpendicular cliff would block the escape of the Cacos 
eastward; they would be forced to flee south by the 
Mirebalais trail, and the machine gun, posted to command 
this trail, would mop up all those who escaped from the 
fort. It was an excellent plan so we all believed, and we 
anticipated a big killing. 

Preparations for the night operation proceeded rapidly 
but smoothly. The gendarmes were given an unusually 
generous evening ration of rice and beans. The ten rounds 
of ammunition <lways carrid by a gendarme under arms 
was increased to a full belt; permission was granted to 
remove shoes on the march; and orders were issued that 
all fighting cocks would be left at the caserne. We had no 
intention of heralding our approach with the usual barn 
yard chorus which accompanied a gendarme column on 
the march. A final check up inspection of the troops and 
we were ready to start, 45 officers and men. Ten men 
under a non-com were left to guard the caserne. On the 
outskirts of town the detachment forded the Artibonite 
River, which at that season was low, and a halt of a few 
minutes was made to take up the march formation. 
Colonel Hill directed me to take command of the point, 
and with a native guide preceding me I led off, followed 
at a distance of 50 yards by the main body in single file 
headed by Colonel Hill, with Captain Laitsch and Lieu- 
tenant Daggett carrying ‘tthe machine gun. Lieutenant 
Wallace followed the main body at a distance of about 50 
yards with a few men of the rear guard. The formation 
cleared at about 8:00 p.m. and was soon headed up the 
right bank of th, Boucan Carré River. It was a clear night 
with no moon and the trail was fairly good, for a Haitian 
trail. All officers were mounted and the only sounds to 
break the silence as the column advanced were the occa- 
sional click of a pony’s unshod hoof and the light pad, 
pad, of the gendarmes’ feet on the hard baked clay. At 
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about 2:00 a.m. unmistakable signs indicated that we were 
approaching our objective. From far ahead came the 
muttered beat of drums; not the cadence which announces 
the ‘Danse Congo,” that universal dance of the Haitian 
peasant, but the weird rising and falling beat of the 
“Rada,” the Voodoo ceremonial. Instinctively we quicken- 
ed our pece, and approaching the top of a rise in the trail 
I halted, and gazed with quickening pulse on the sight 
that was revea'ed in all its primitive savagery. Colonel 
Hill and the other officers joined me and while the men 
rested in their places on the trail we looked upon a scene 
that is seldom given white men to see. Perhaps 300 yards 
directly ahead, lighted for the full distance by a great 
fire, the trail appeared to end at the foot of a hillock, 
crowned by a flat open space about 50 yards across at its 
widest point. In the center of this level area an immense 
fire of logwood roared and crackled, sending its sparks 1n 
golden showers high into the night. It lighted the sur- 
rounding country for a radius of several hundred yerds, 
and on the platform which centered this amphitheatre of 
light, in the glare of the leaping flames, there weaved and 
capered half 2 hundred drink crazed blacks, chanting and 
stamping to the cadence of the throbbing drums. I had 
watched many native dances during my three years of 
service in the Garde, but never before had I witnessed a 
spectacle so wild znd abandoned as the one now in 
progress. It was a scene that might well have been set in 
Darkest Africa. Many of the dancers appeared far gone 
in drink, but as a men would stagger outside the circle of 
the dancing throng and fall exhausted with exertion and 
clairin upon the ground, another would rise from the 
shadows of rocks and bushes that surrounded the plat- 
form of the fort and tzke his place. In these shadows we 
could make out the forms of perhaps a hundred Cacos 
squatted or reclined as they silently watched the dance. It 
was quite evident that they had little fear of interruption. 
There had been up to this time few contacts between the 
Garde and the Cacos, and these had taken place in the 
north. The marines had not yet been sent in to the affair. 
We had encountered no outposts on our approcch march 
to Boucan Carré. Six months later a Marine or gendarme 
patrol would have had to pass from one to half a dozen 
outposts on every trail leading into a Caco camp the 
number depending upon the importance of the camp. The 
present situation, five officers and 40 gendarmes within 
effective range of several hundred close grouped Cacos, 
utterly ignorant of their presence, was unique. I do not 
believe that it ever occurred again. But the situation was 
not without its difficulties. The gendarmes, through no 
fault of their own, could not employ aimed fire. They fired 
their Krag carbines from the hip, or held them with hands 
grasping the comb of the stock and both arms extended, 
then closed their eyes and pulled the trigger. We had a 
machine gun with us and all of the officers carried a 
Springfield rifle, but if we opened fire on the excellent 
target that the firelight now revealed, the chances were 
that a few Cacos would bite the dust, but the. main body 
would fade ino the dark that lay beyond the circle cast by 
the firelight, at the first crack of a carbine. So the original 
plan was adhered to. 

Colonel Hill directed me to take fifteen gendarmes and 
select a firing position on the right flank (west side) of 
the camp. He directed Lieutenant Wallace to proceed with 
fifteen gendarmes up the left bank of the Boucan Carré 
River, crossing the low ground which lay below the steep 
cliff that the old fort surmounted until he was well behind 
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the camp, then to recross the creek and reverse the direc- 
tion of his march, until he was in a good firing position on 
the north side of the camp. Colonel Hill, Captain Laitsch, 
Lieutenant Daggett with the machine gun, and the remain- 
ing ten gendarmes as an escort, were to take a firing posi- 
tion commanding the trail ahead of us, on a small knoll a 
few yards to the left of our present position. Wallace and 
I were not to open fire before 4:00 a.m., after that at our 
discretion when it was light enough to pick up the target. 
We walked beck to where our horses stood and the gen 
darmes squatted in the trail. Wallace and I each told off 
our fifteen gendarmes. I was given the native guide, who 
was to conduct me by a circuitous route to my position on 
the right flank of the fort. Wellace, who was more or less 
familiar with the terrain, had but to cross the river, at 
this point less than a foot deep, fo'low the left bank north 
until past the camp, then recross and follow the right 
bank down until he was in a good position on the north 
side of the camp. It was now 2:30 a.m. so Colonel Hill 
gave us orders to shove off. My guide took the trail that 
we had arrived by, back about 300 yards, then without 
hesitation, he turned to the right into a narrow cow path 
which crossed the main trail at right angles on its wav to 
the nearby river. We followed the cow path over very 
rough going for a half an hour, when I could tell by the 
increasing sound of the drums that we were once more 
approzching the camp. Soon the glow of firelight came 
into view ahead; we were now marching directly to our 
position on the right flank of the fort. It was but a few 
minutes after we sighted the light of the camp fire, 
towards which we were slowly advancing, when my nose 
suddenly came in contact with the hard, kinky head of the 
guide, who had halted motionless in the trail. The trail at 
this point followed the edge of a dry, shallow stream bed. 
On our right a steep bank eight to ten feet high led to 
higher ground beyond. At this moment from a_ short 
distance to our left across the stream bed I heard a 
rustling like cattle will make in dry cover when suddenly 
disturbed, followed by the low murmur of voices in creole. 
The guide whispered to me excitedly, “Cacos! Cacos!” It 
was a dirty place to be caught under fire. If we opened 
up we gave away the whole game. We could quietly with- 
draw, but we would then have to make another approach, 
across country, and the stars were already commencing to 
pale in the east. I turned right and followed by the gen- 
darmes as silent as a bunch of cats, crept up the steep 
bank on our right. We found ourselves on a tableland 
covered with short, dry grass, that sloped gently up to the 
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low foot hills. The camp was in plain view 200 yards to 
our left and getting well clear of our recent position on 
the trail I halted the patrol and we lay down in the short 
grass fecing the camp. The orgy showed no signs of 
diminishing, in fact, it had increased in fervor and 
intensity, if anything. Lying at our ease on the grass and 
watching with interest the spectacle before us, we were 
suddenly brought rigidly attentive by a sudden outbreak of 
firing that opened up on the far side of the Caco encamp- 
ment from us. The sharp rattle of carbines was punctuat- 
ed at close intervals by the heavy detonztions of 45-70’s. 
There was immediate activity at the fort. No effort was 
made to scatter the fire, but the drums and dancing 
abruptly ceased end there was wild yelling and milling 
around on the stone platform. Only one thing could have 
happened; Wallace had suddenly run into a Caco patrol 
on the low ground near the foot of the cliff while moving 
into position, and hed opened fire. It was 3:30 a.m. and 
our orders were not to commence firing before four 
o'clock. The intensity of the firing increased and believing 
that Wallace might really be in difficu'ty T decided to offer 
a diversion, and so gave my eager gendarmes orders to 
open fire on the fort. The noise and racket now essumed 
the proportions of a battle; the Cacos diverted a few 
shots over our way, and the big slugs passing overhead 
with the sound of three-inch shells added color to the 
battle scene. This continued for five or ten minutes, when 
observing that there were apparently no casualties being 
inflicted upon the Cacos by the fire of my patrol, I gave 
the orders to cease firing, to conserve the men’s ammuni- 
tion, and took up slow fire with my Springfield. I was 
deeply engrossed in the sport of sniping when my sergeant 
crawled up beside me and pointed excitedly to the rear of 
our firing position. Glancing eround IT made out in the 
faint light of the early dawn, fifteen to twenty dim 
figures moving in a small, compact group, rapidly across 
the rear of our position. So intent had I been on the events 
taking place at the fort thet I had completely forgotten 
the Caco outpost we had almost run into on our approach. 
I glanced at the gendarmes, crouched on their haunches, 
quivering like bird dogs scenting a covey. “A la machete ! 
A la machete!” cried the sergeant. It needed but a nod to 
send the entire patrol in hot pursuit of the fast moving 
Cacos, now half way around our position and obviously 
attempting to join the main body in the fort. 

There was about as much chance of intercepting that 
bunch of Cacos as there was in catching so many goats. 
Our mission was to shoot up the Cacos in the fort. Much 
to the disgust of the men, I ordered them to lie down and 
to open fire on the fleeing band. I dropped to kneeling 
position and fired two clips of rapid fire before the Caco 
outpost faded into some low bushes on our right. A few 
minutes later, in the light of early dawn, we saw them in 
single file, still running at top speed, flash down a brush 
covered slope that led into the northeast end of the camp, 
and disappear among the rocks that surrounded the plat- 
form of the fort. The sky was turning rose color in the 
east and it was light enough to distinguish figures in the 
Caco camp without the aid of the firelight, which had, by 
now, paled and dimmed, extinguished by the light of 
dawn. It was time to be moving if we were to accomplish 
our mission. I formed the gendarmes in a skirmish line 
and we started for the fort. To the best of my recollection 
there were but two shots fired at us during our approach 
As we recched the rocky edge of the platform, ten or 
twelve denim clad figures went over the edge of the steep 


cliff, that covered with vines and brush, fell abruptly to 
the river below. Those Cacos went down the cliff like 
lizards across a rock, but I got in two or three snap shots 
with my pistol before they splashed across the shallow 
river bed into the edge of the trees that fringed the 
stream. I now found myself the only occupant of the fort ; 
my gendarmes had disappeared over the cliff in hot pursuit 
of the fleeing Cacos. I had a full bandolier of ammunition 
left from the two I started with, and what remained of 
the eastern wall of the o!d fort made an excellent parapet. 
3elow the cliff and east of the river, a scraggy cane field 
extended for 400 yards to the edge of low, brush covered 
foothills. Across the cane field now streamed 50 or more 
Cacos, headed for the hills and the cover beyond. Using 
battle sight I opened up; the barrel of my rifle grew hot. 
TI remember the last target I fired on before by ammunition 
ran out. A Caco, running low, and laboring up the sloping 
cane field, had almost reached the cover of the brush. My 
first shot struck a couple of feet to his left on a line with 
his head, and kicked up a puff of dust. He instinctively 
veered to the right. My next shot struck directly over 
his head, and he stopped in his tracks and drew in his 
neck like a turtle. Cover was a few yards ahead of him 
now. He made a dash and as I fired he staggered forward, 
and lurched, heed foremost, into the brush, and lay very 
quiet with his feet sticking out. I rose stiffly from my 
knees, my ammunition expended. and turned to see 
Colonel Hill coming into the fort. His face was lined and 
tired. His had been the responsibility, and the hardest job, 
of waiting, through the night. He gave one look around 
and then exclaimed, “Well, where zre they!” He had, | 
know, fully expected to find the fort piled with dead and 
wounded Cacos. His incredulous disappointment was 
written on his face. I gave him a foolish grin and waved 
in the direction of the hills. The gendarmes now began to 
straggle back. singly, and in groups of twos and threes. 
The fort was littered with old junk and refuse. “*Makoots” 
full of rice and beans, chewed sugar cane, water gourds, a 
few old and worthless rifles and sabres, broken machetes, 
a couple of battered brass trumpets, nothing that was of 
value. The gendarmes fought and squabbled over the 
pitiful collection while the officers gathered to talk over 
the events of the past night. Wallace had run into a Caco 
outpost on the edge of the cane field, below the cliff, and 
had opened fire. His position was soon untenable from 
the fire of the Cacos from the fort above him, and he had 
drawn off to the east instead of going north according to 
the plan of attack. When I opened fire to create a diversion 
in favor of Wallace, Colonel Hill held the fire of his 
machine gun, hoping against hope that the Cacos would 
break in his direction. But as Cacos usually do, they did 
whet was least expected, and went over the cliff. Colonel 
Hill could not then use the machine gun for fear of 
hitting the gendarmes who were mingled with the Cacos 
in the running fight across the cane field. We found a few 
bodies in the cane field. Several days later, a patrol from 
Mirebalzis counted nineteen freshly made graves in the 
little cemetery at Boucan Carré. This was probably a fair 
estimate of the material damage we had inflicted on the 
Cacos. For the time being, Benoit’s forces were scattered 
and his prestige was distinctly lowered. The gendarmes 
suffered no casualties. 

Thus ended the “Battle” of Boucan Carré. At least 
we had learned one lesson; the gendarmes would stick. 
The next few days brought many changes. Colonel Hill 
took the field, establishing his rear echelon at Mirebalais. 
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twelve months he conducted the operations 
of the Garde and the Marines, against Benoit and other 
Caco leaders in the Artibonite region. Captain Laitsch 
went to Lascahobas, in the affected area, as District Com- 
mander, Lieutenant Daggett soon developed into the best 
patrol leader the Garde ever produced. It was my pleasure 
to be present when he was decorated with the Medal Mili- 
taire by President Dartignave, the first officer to ever re- 
ceive this decoration. Lieutenant Wallace went to Port- 
cu-Prince in command of the Palace Guard, and soon 
became one of the powers behind the throne. Colonel Hill 
sent me a few days after Boucan Carré on a roving com- 
mission to investigate conditions north of Petite Riviere. 
At Perodin, a mountain top 4,000 feet above the sea and 
25 miles, by trail, due ecst of Petite Riviere, I established 
a base patrol camp, with my headquarters in a tin roofed 
chapel. From here, for four months, I kept patrols con- 
stantly moving under Lieutenants Neuhaus, Place, Willis- 
ton, Kelly, end Wirkus. But I was to have another contact 
with Benoit before I waved adieu to Haiti. Early in June 
I was back in Port-au-Prince enjoying the gay life of 
the Capital. Colonel Hill cal'ed me one morning on the 
telephone from Mirebalais and directed me to pick one 
officer and fifteen gendarmes and attack Benoit’s camp 
somewhere in the mountains north of the Cul De Sac. 
That night Captain Stallworth and J with our fifteen gen- 
darmes found Benoit’s camp. This time Benoit would not 
run. OQutnumbered and surrounded on three sides, our 
backs against a cliff, we fought all night to save our hides. 
But, as Kipling says, ““That’s another story.” 


Marines ee “Saloon” All Their 
Own 


In these arid days when the Great American Des- 
ert is proving a bloomer it is exasperating to read an 
old-fashioned idea like the following one expressed 
in the Act of the City of Washington approved Octo- 
ber 9, 1817: 

“Whereas it hath been represented to this Corpora- 
tion, that it hath been customary for the Marines sta- 
tioned in the City of Washington, to have liberty to 
visit one particular house or shop for refreshment, 
which hath been sanctioned by the officers of the said 
Marine Corps; that no other persons visit the said 
house or shop, for the purpose of refreshment, except 
the Marines; and that the peace and quiet of the neigh- 
borhood is greatly promoted by such arrangement: 
Therefore, 

‘Be it enacted by the Board of Aldermen and Board 
of Common Council of the City of Washington that 
the Mayor be, and he is hereby authorized, to license 
such persons as the Commandnig Officer of the Mar- 
ine Corps shall from time to time recommend as a 
shop-keeper, to retail liquors to the Marines stationed 
in the City of Washington; that the said license shall 
expire on the last day of every October; and there 
shall be paid therefor the same tax as is imposed on 
ordinary keepers, by an Act passed the second day of 
July, 1817, entitled, ‘An Act supplementary to the 
Act, entitled an Act further regulating the granting of 
licenses to ordinary or tavern keepers, retailers of 
wines and spirituous liquors, and the owners of hack- 
ney carriages,’ subject to the same penalties for keep- 
ing a disorderly house, or selling to other than Mar- 
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ines, as is provided and imposed by the Acts to which 
the above recited act is supplementary.” 

What an era! What a brass rail that was! And 
think of those Leatherneck brogans resting on it! Try 
to do it now. 


John Paul Jones Put His Marines 
in British Uniforms 


The Diary of John Adams under date of May 13, 
1778 contains the following information about the 
American Marines of the U. S. S. Ranger, when that 
vessel was in French waters: 

“After dinner, walked out with Captains Jones and 
LLandais, to see Jones’ Marines, dressed in the English 
uniform, red and white. A number of very active and 
clever sergeants and corporals are employed to teach 
them the exercises; maneuvers and marches; after 
which, Jones came on board our ship. This is the 
most ambitious and intriguing officer in the American 
Navy. Jones has art and secrecy, and aspires very 
high. You see the character of the man in his uniform, 
and that of his officers and Marines, variant from the 
uniforms established by Congress—golden  button- 
holes for himself, two epaulettes— Marines in red and 
white, instead of green.” 

In August of 1779 while in command of the U.S. S. 
Bon Homme Richard, John Paul Jones wrote: “I now 
distributed Red Clothes to my men, and put some of 
them on board the prizes, so as to give them the ap- 
pearance of transports full of troops.” 
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Aviation in Guerilla Warfare 


By CAPTAIN H. DENNY CAMPBELL, 
U. S. Marine Corps 


(Continued from the May issue.) 


Chemicals. We find that gas can incapacitate 
without killing. It humanizes bullet warfare. It has 
the power to render inoperative an entire force with- 
out injury to a single member. Bearing in mind the 
fact, that the ultimate object is not the destruction of 
the enemy but his submission to law and order and his 
acceptance of principles in accordance with the 
progress of civilization, the use of non-lethal gasses 
in guerilla warfare should be justified and encouraged. 

Non-lethal Gasses. \WWhat could be more effective 
than a squadron of airplanes, passing over a riotous 
crowd, a hostile gathering, an enemy encampment, a 
column on the trail or a rebel force, emitting a 
sneezing gas, a lachrymatory gas, a laughing gas, a 
cholic-producing gas or even a simple and harmless 
anaesthetic? A man cannot simultaneously orate and 
sneeze, a rebel chieftain cannot give orders to attack 
if he feels too jovial to fight, a pack mule cannot trans- 
port supplies when it is asleep, an army cannot attack 
or even retreat when it is unconscious, and a colic- 
stricken bandit is an indifferent looter, for he will 
have other things to do. This method eliminates the 
fight, the battle, the suffering and the casualties. The 
planes land sufficient armed men to take care of the 
situation or if necessary the infantry follows up the 
attack, captures the leaders, arrests all armed men 
and warn the rest to behave themselves. In certain 
instances a few bombs might add to the effectiveness 
of these operations, to take care of extremely difficult 
situations, but it is considered that the method is 
worthy of trial, even without the use of bombs. 

Phosphorous Bombs. hosphorous bombs could be 
used to advantage for the burning of an occasional 
house or village or for the burning of certain crops. 
This method has been used quite successfully by the 
British in subduing uprisings in many of their 
colonies. It has been found a very effective means of 
bringing certain factions to terms or in forcing them 
to give battle. 

Propaganda. Propaganda constitutes an effective 
weapon in warfare against races of uneducated, 
uncivilized, indolent and _— superstitous peoples. 
They are easily led but faithfulness vacilates and 
their minds are easily changed with promises of 
money for their arms, better times, political 
office, ete. Thousands of propaganda circulars can 
be distributed among the enemy camps and_ hostile 
territory. This, in turn, produces a humane counter- 
barrage, makes converts, prevents enlistments and 
causes desertions. I mention this here because the 
airplane offers an admirable means for its distribution 
and the only means of assuring that it has the desired 
effect of reaching the hostile troops. 

Altitude. The proper and safe altitude to fly will 
necessarily depend on circumstances, chiefly the mis- 
sion assigned and the marksmanship of the opponents. 
When it is necessary to dive to the attack or to attack 
from a low altitude approach, the approach will 
invariably be covered by machine gun fire, but when 


cruising around on reconnaissance flights, photo- 
graphic or cross-country transport flights over hostile 
territory, it is impossible to continually protect one- 
self for hours at a time by any other means than 
armor or distance. 

The Safe Altitude. Without an armored plane it is 
not considered that anything under 3,000 feet above 
the ground is a safe altitude, and by safe is not meant 
absolutely free from danger, for planes will occasion- 
ally be hit at elevations higher than that. If occasion 
demands, a plane may descend to 2,000 feet with still 
a very high factor of safety, but under that, fire from 
the ground becomes very effective. These statements 
are based principally on my own personal experience 
in Nicaragua. I found by experiment that a single 
man, armed with an ordinary rifle, can hit a plane at 
altitudes under 1,000 feet. This was proven to my 
entire satisfaction. Later my plane was hit twelve 
times by rifle and machine gun fire, in the vicinity of 
the two cockpits, and three times in the wings, in less 
than a minute’s time, at an altitude of 1,500 feet. 

In further substantiation of my opinion regarding 
the dangers incident to low altitude flying from 
ground fire, I will quote from other authors: 


“The planes came under heavy machine gun 
fire from the ground. Captain Elliott had been 
shot down at 1,500 feet by fire from the ground, 
and although Captain Anderson’s plane, in the 
same flight, was also crippled, he went down to 
Elliott’s help without hesitation.” (Over the 
Balkans and South Russia, by H. A. Jones.) 


“The British aviators who came down to 
Arabia not only had to wear Arab headdress 
but they had to fly at considerable heighth to 
avoid being shot down by the Bedouins.” (With 
Lawrence in Arabia, by Lowell Thomas). 


“Airplanes flying at over 2,000 feet cannot 
see very great detail. The fire of small arms if 
properly directed can damage airplanes flying 
below that heighth.” (Characteristics of Fight- 
ing Troops, by Major R. P. Pakenham-Walsh, 
M.C., p.s.c.) 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Vital Importance to Success. No where is the nec- 
essity for an efficient system of aerial communication 
of more vital importance than in guerrilla warfare. 
In almost every case in the past the lack of this has 
been a serious handicap. A well worked out system is 
often the key to the situation. As Napoleon put it: 

“The secret of war is in the secret of communica- 
tions.” 

Due to the great distances encountered, the ab- 
sence of good roads and lack of wire communications, 
the airplane must act as the courier and in this role 
it performs a very precious service. The methods of 
communication for exchange of information between 
air and ground and vice versa best adapted to this 
type of warfare consist of the two-way radio, dropping 
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and picking up messages, panel codes and other pre- 


arranged signals. 

Radio. Two-way radio equipment is especially de- 
sirable for communication between aircraft and the 
airdrome or general Headquarters. It is also valuable 
for inter-communication between aircraft in flight and 
with ground troops that may be equipped with a field 
set. Considerable difficulty has been experienced in 
the past with the successful operation of aircraft radio, 
but in most cases in recent years, it has been the fault 
of personnel and not equipment. Well trained opera- 
tors, furnished with up-to-date equipment, have had 
marked success, and until more efficient and less com- 
plicated sets are designed, special attention should be 
given to the selection and training of the personnel of 
this section. 

Dropping and Picking Up Messages. This is a con- 
venient method of exchanging written messages be- 
tween air craft in flight and the ground forces, and by 
experienced pilots can be accomplished under very 
difficult conditions. This process consists in having 
the observer pick up, by means of a grapple or weight 
on the end of a 40-foot line, a message, suspended with 
light string between two poles standing ten or twelve 
feet above the ground. The airplane passes directly 
over the two poles and low enough that the observer's 
line will engage with that to which the message is 
attached. The interchange of communication is com- 
pleted by dropping a message from the plane to the 
ground, enclosed in a message tube or fastened to a 
message stick, to which a streamer has been attached, 
and so thrown as to land at the panel station. This 
method has relieved many critical situations in isolated 
sections. The necessary equipment should be on hand 
in considerable quantity and ground troops trained in 
its use. 

Panel System. The panel system is well known and 
needs no further explanation here. Each friendly unit 
must have its own distinctive panel for identification, 
as well as rockets or a Very Pistol to assist the pilot in 
locating the panei station, should he experience difh- 
culty in so doing. It is desired to stress here that both 
airmen and groundmen familiarize themselves thor- 
oughly with the panel code in use and have a copy for 
convenient reference. 

Prearranged Signals. Quite an extensive communi- 
cation can be carried on, and an intelligible one too, 
providing care has been exercised in its arrangement, 
by means of audible sounds, visual signals or countless 
other signs which may be devised and understood by 
both parties. Short messages may be transmitted by 
jazzing the engine, by machine gun bursts or by means 
of a klaxon horn. Visual signals may consist of various 
colored lights shot from Very Pistols, rockets, pyro- 
technics of all kinds, special panels displayed on the 
ground or plane, as well as evolutions of the airplane 
itself. Other signals may be devised such as move- 
ments of the arms, rifles, headgear, flags, and count- 
less other signs only limited by the human imagina- 
tion. These above methods will usually be resorted to 
only when other methods fail. 


ADVANCED AIRDROMES 


Increase Air Power. A serious hindrance to the use 
of aircraft is the scarcity of landing fields. There is 
only one solution of this vital handicap. Where they 


do not exist, they must be made. And aviation should 
have the full cooperation of ground troops in accom- 
plishing this objective. The advantages of advanced 
landing fields and the necessity therefor cannot be 
stressed too strongly. The finding of the enemy and his 
destruction or surrender will depe snd to a considerable 
extent on air reconnaissance and air support. Air sup- 
port depends up on air power and air power is de- 
pendent upon landing facilities and supplies. Conse- 
quently landing facilities will have to be provided and 
protected, somewhere near the front. The closer the 
landing fields, the greater the air power with a fixed 
number of planes, and the closer and more continuous 

atte the air support. It is necessary, therefore, that 
we have numerous ilying fields .n the advanced sec- 
tion, as close to the scene of onanidins as is consistent 
with safety. 

Stores, Personnel and Protection. No less than one 
advanced airdrome in each area of operations should 
be built up as an advanced base and stocked with 
gasoline, oil, bombs, ammunition and spare parts, 
sufficient for several days’ sustained operations. These 
fields should he only sufficiently far from the front for 
reasonably safe protection, and located where there is 
a sufficiently large garrison to assure them from hos- 
tile raiding parties. The majority of the personnel 
must be furnished by the infantry which garrison and 
protect the advanced base, with a minimum of trained 
aviation mechanics. 

Emergency Landing Fields. It is furthermore of 
great importance to have emergency landing fields 
along with the patrols and the advanced infantry 
whenever possible, for the evacuation of the wounded 
and many other emergencies. This merely requires 
the selection and marking of suitable areas as they 
exist naturally, by persons competent to select them, 
the removal obstacles and filling in of dangerous 
holes. In this connection it is considered that there is 
need today for a combination messenger and ambu- 
lance plane, with a rugged landing gear and slow 
landing speed, capable of landing and taking off in 
very small, rough fields. The saving of human lives, 
white men’s lives, in these brown wars is worthy of 
the most serious thought, not only because a life is a 
life, and it is a humane thing to do, but because in our 
operations for the advancement and _ stabilization of 
some weaker republic, great censure is brought to bear 
upon our Military Policy by those at home, by poli- 
ticians, fanatics and reformers, who, in their narrow 
mindedness and selfishness, lose sight of the fact that 
these men are doing what they are paid to do, that 


they are protecting lives and property of our own 
citizens and that their sacrifice is for the general 


advancement and stabilization of the world at large. 

Looking at the proposition from still another angle 
it occurs to us that dotting the landscape with a net- 
work of emergency landing fields greatly reduces the 
hazards of flying and will pay dividends in ships saved, 
besides increasing the morale and confidence of the 
flying personnel. 


BOMBARDMENT TARGETS 


Distant targets will be few and one must be very 
prudent in assigning bombing missions away from the 
field of battle. Every endeavor should be made to 
assure maximum protection for non-combatants, for 
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women and children and for those who remain peace- 
able and refrain from joining the revolting forces. A 
slight error in this respect may serve to spread the 
dissension and serve as a recruiting boom for the 
insurgents. This, however, will be impossible on many 
occasions as the outlaws have a habit of taking cover 
among more peaceable people and it is not unusual for 
the women to accompany their men into battle, acting 
as cooks, messengers, spies, caring for the wounded, 
and even shouldering a musket in emergency. Majors 
Mason and Brooks, who were flying for the Nicara- 
guan Government, have reported on numerous occa- 
sions seeing many women at or near the scene of 
battle, acting in various capacities. I have several 
times seen rebel troop trains pass through Managua 
with nearly as many women aboard as men, represent- 
ed by all ages from suckling babes to grizzly grand- 
mothers. 

Legitimate Targets. The majority of bombard- 
ment targets should be found close to the zone of 
operations and will consist of hostile gatherings, 
hostile concentrations, encampments and assembly 
points, enemy troop columns and trains, groups sur- 
rounding or outflanking our detachments, groups lying 
in ambush, villages serving as shelter for enemy con- 
tingents and market places where combatants are pro- 
visioned. 

Night Bombardment. There is little or no use for 
night bombardment. The targets are too small and 
too hard to find, landmarks and routes to follow are 
too indefinite and the enemy is too mobile to afford a 
lucrative target. While night bombardment would of a 
certainty tend to lower the enemy’s morale, it would 
also have the same effect on the aviators and an even 
break is no gain. 

. Long Delay Fuse Bombs. bombs can be laid during 
the day time to explode at night and it is almost 
beyond the possibility of imagination to picture a 
more demoralizing effect than to have countless num- 
bers of bombs, scattered in one’s immediate vicinity, 
timed to go off at various intervals from one second 
to Z4 hours, at exploding at irregular intrevals in the 
most unexpected places. 

In conducting this operation two or more planes 
should be employed, flying in line and very low over 
the area to be covered, in other words just skimming 
the tree tops, house tops or whatever the enemy is 
using for cover, spraying the area liberally with fire 
from the front and rear guns. The first bomb dropped 
will contain a very short delay fuse and will be so 
timed as to explode the bomb as soon as the plane 
has passed out of danger. The approach of the planes, 
the fire from the machine guns and the explosion of 
the first bomb will permit the majority of the remain- 
ing bombs, which contain fuses designed to explode 
at various intervals of time, to fall to earth in trail 
unnoticed and many of them will remain undiscovered 
until after they have done their damage. The enemy 
will not dare remove the bombs because he will not 
know at what minute they might explode. By this 
means any area can be made uninhabitable. No human 
being could long stand the nerve-racking conditions 
of these surroundings. 


AIR TRANSPORT 


Strategical Viewpoint. Transportation in guerrilla 
warfare is always a vital factor. Our first difficulty is 


always one of movement. If we examine the history of 
wars we will find that time plays an equally impor- 
tant part. The combination of movement and time 
involved is called mobility and mobility has been the 
aim and problem of every country in time of war since 
Adam tried to catch Eve at the limb. We must not 
wait for the advent of a new means of transportation 
to prove its worth, through a long period of time, we 
must develop it, determine its possibilities and capabil- 
ities, and get the most out of it. The stage coach, 
steamship, locomotive, motor car and tank have all in 
their day met with strong opposition and their in- 
ventors and advocates have been hailed as fanatics. 
In 1888 the design of the tank existed, in 1918, thirty 
years later, it proved a decisive weapon in ending a 
great war, and had not its development been delayed 
until a war was at hand, the final outcome might have 
been achieved in a few weeks instead of several years. 

Today we stand on the threshold of a new epoch 
in the history of war—the mechanized age—the gas 
age, and it is not only wise to take advantage of it 
from a strategical standpoint but from the standpoint 
of economy, comfort, bloodshed and the many other 
benefits derived from the use of this improved method 
of locomotion. The transport airplane furnishes us 
with a rapid means of transportation, most peculiarly 
adapted to the exigencies of guerrilla warfare. Its 
value cannot be overestimated. 

Transportation of Supplies. For the economical 
transportation of supplies and personnel we need an 
airplane designed for that purpose, preferably a three 
engined plane, capable of flying on any two of its 
engines with full load, of carrying large loads and of 
taking off and landing in comparatively small fields. 
The possibility today of maintaining supply and 
moving troops, weapons and munitions from place to 
place by air, irrespective of roads and without the 
limiting factor of animal endurance, has introduced an 
entirely new phase into the art of bush fighting. In 
the case of supplies, anything from the very necessi- 
ties of life to the weapons with which men fight can be 
transported and maintained at conveniently located ad- 
vanced bases or moved from one base to another on a 
very short notice. This fact alone, when analyzed, pro- 
duces an economy in money, animals, and men, which 
of itself more than justifies the existence of the air 
transport service of supply. Entire garrisons in re- 
mote localities may be supplied by this method. Mail, 
emergency supplies and material of every conceivable 
nature can be supplied from the rear with the greatest 
speed and safety. To confirm my statements in this 
respect it is desired to cite the following extracts from 
the Annual Report, Aircraft Squadrons, Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua, 1927-28. 

“The most northern outpost was a garrison. 
of about seventy-five men. That garrison was 
supplied entirely by transport planes. Every- 
thing was flown to them that they ever re- 
ceived.” 

“The planes would also carry large sums of 
money to the hill stations.” 

“In less than eight months we carried two 
thousand passengers, a million pounds of 
freight and over half a million dollars without 
accident.” 

“Air transportation has been of immeasur- 
able value in the operations of this Brigade.” 
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Transportation of Personnel. Another very impor- 
tant advantage to be gained by the use of air transport 
lies in the facility with which it is provided for mov- 
ing personnel. With our present equipment a squad- 
ron of eight or ten planes can with the greatest ease 
move one hundred men and their equipment at ap- 
proximately one hundred miles an hour between any 
two localities which provide a favorable landing field. 
But with the advent of planes which we can soon ex- 
pect to be in service, capable of carrying fifty men 
each, the possibilities of this service are almost beyond 
our comprehension. This is not a dream but was 


fundamentally a proven fact two years ago. ‘Trans- 
oceanic planes have taken off, carrying over a thou- 


sand gallons of gasoline alone, transporting a total use- 
ful load of approximately eight tons. Transpose this 
into man power and with a slightly different design we 
have an air vehicle capable of transporting approxi- 
mately fifty men. 

Entire staffs can be flown from place to place, there- 
by relieving them of the discomforts encountered in 
other modes of travel and affording them additional 
time for other duties. These same staffs can be flown 
ever the proposed scene of operations or even the bat- 
tlefield itself and there in unison, in a comparatively 
brief time, they can formulate plans which should as- 
sure the greatest possible success in battle. 

Furthermore the time has come to use the air for 
the evacuation of the sick and wounded. In fact its 
cause is already won. It is common knowledge to 
those who served in the recent campaign in Nicaragua, 
the extent to which the lot of the gravely wounded was 
alleviated by this modern means of evacuation. The 
painful sufferings of transportation on poor roads, 
rough trails, etc., are ended, the time necessary to save 
life is gained and in an hour or so the patient arrives 
without a jolt at a hospital where he finds a competent 
surgeon, an operating room, medical supplies, a bed 
and clean linen at his disposal. 

We find still another use for the large capacity 
plane in the evacuation of non-combatants, women and 
children from the danger zone to a place of safety. 
Where confronted with the means of transportation in 
some of our uncivilized nations, there is no hesitancy 
to take a seat in the modern airplane. The possibilities 
of air transport as an aid to military efficiency in guer- 
rilla warfare are so great that further discussion here 


would be superflous. Another extract from the Nic- 
araguan report states: 

“Sometimes they (the transports) would 

carry from one hundred to two hundred men 


from one place to another and accomplish in 
two or three hours a movement that otherwise 
would require two days marching.” 

And in Morocco, General Niessel says: 

“It is by the hunreds that the seriously 
wounded have been transported, and often 
saved, by the sanitary aviation It is highly pro- 
claimed by the Medical Corps and the com- 
mand.” 


12. REPORTS 

The Diary. The Diary, which is required by regu- 
lations for all units in time of war or expeditionary 
duty, should constitute a complete official record of 
operations of the organization. Many lessons for fu- 


ture operations may be learned from these sheets and 
they will always be available for a ready reference. 

Intelligence Reports. Intelligence reports should 
be comprehensive and detailed. One apparently unim- 
portant observation may be the key point to the whole 
situation, when combined and sifted with the data 
from all other available sources. Since aviation is the 
chief source of information of the enemy’s movements 
in small jungle wars, these reports are of untold value, 
and too much importance cannot be placed upon their 
compilation. On a par with their completeness, or at 
least next in importance is the promptness with which 
they are rendered. The information will frequently be 
of such importance that it must be delivered to the 
staff at once, when convenient it is adviseable to send 
the pilot or observer, or both, who have returned with 
particularly important information, directly to the 
Chief of Staff. 

Pilots and Observers Reports. Pilots and observ- 
ers returning from a mission should be required to 
make out a report immediately upon landing. It is of 
the utmost importance that these reports be made out 
independently and before the two have had an oppor- 
tunity to compare notes. It is astonishing to note the 
variance which exists in the reports of two people, even 
from the same plane. Different eyes from different 
angles will get an entirely different conception of the 
same object or objects on the ground and some will 
pick up things which others will miss entirely, and 
there is always a tendency to enlarge upon ones own 
work, or to make ones report agree approximately with 
that of another, who has a reputation for making cor- 
rect estimates. This method will produce the best re- 
sults obtainable and has the desired effect of bringing 
the two together for a check-up, as soon as they have 
made their reports and is of much assistance to the 
lesser experienced. 

Outside of these reports, records should be kept 
down to a minimum. Nothing more handicaps a unit 
in emregency than to have it tied up with an endless 
barrage of red tape and paper work. There is one ex- 
ception to this rule. When conducting an operation 
in which the air and ground troops are co-operating a 
formal field order should be issued to insure the proper 
execution and the fullest co-operation. Major Rowell 
told me that when he left Nicaragua, after over a years 
operations and nearly a hundred contacts with the 
enemy that the number of his last formal field order 
was three. No organization ever functioned more 
smoothly, more efficiently, nor more promptly and 
with as little friction as did this one. 


OFFICER PERSONNEL 


Heads of departments should be officers well quali- 
fied to perform the functions of their office and imbued 
with the incentive to carry out the general policy of 
the Commanding officer. When possible officers should 
be carried as observers on all important missions. 
Pilots need an occasional complete rest if it is expected 
that they be in possession of the plentitude of physical 
capabilities indispensable to aerial mission. One mis- 
sion a day will be normal, two occasionally and three 
in emergency. The officer personnel should include a 
specially trained radio officer, photographic officer and 
engineering officer and others competent to handle 
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Operations, Armament, Transportation, Administra- 
tion and Supply. 

Enlisted Personnel. Much of the success of an avi- 
ation unit depends upon the enlisted personnel. Many 
occasions will arise where enlisted pilots and observers 
can be used to advantage. It is considered that espe- 
cially selected enlisted pilots up to fifty per cent can 
be successfully employed in any air unit in guerrilla 
warfare. Experienced officer pilots should, however, 
always be assigned to lead the missions. As to the 
mechanics, we must realize that on the quality of their 
work depends the security of the flying personnel, that 
their labor is intense, often accomplished under most 
dificult circumstances and frequently continues late 
into the night. [very possible effort should be made 
to make their living conditions as comfortable and 
pleasant as possible in order that they may be able 
to perform their duties with maximum efficiency. 
Morale must be kept high. Fellowship, affection and 
comradeship, which unite all the catagories of the per- 
sonnel of aviation, make it a homogeneous whole 
around the airplane, should be promoted if the best 
results are expected. 


EQUIPMENT 


The subject of equipment is too broad a one to be 
covered here and will therefore be passed over briefly 
referring the reader for further information to the 
Tables of Euipment (Aviation) for Expeditionary 
Duty, U.S. Marine Corps. In the matter of airplanes. 
only the best available should be accepted. All flying 
equipment must be the most reliable that can be ob- 
tained. TI say this mainly because it is necessary from 
the standpoint of morale, which we have heard so often 
of late plavs a very important role in the battle. Cap- 
tured pilots, in guerrilla wars, are seldom treated as 
prisoners of war and are subject to the most horrible 
treatment imagineable. As soon as this becomes com- 
mon knowledge among the pilots, it is bound to have a 
disastrous effect on the efficiency of an organization 
flying inferior equipment. The following world wide 
examples will serve to illustrate the additional hazards 
encountered in flying in guerrilla warfare. 


“When the plane left Akaba the pilot and 
observer were very apprehensive, knowing full 
well that if they encountered engine trouble they 
were in for it, because they were constantly fly- 
ing over unexplored, unmapped country as un- 
inviting as the mountains of the moon.” (With 
lawrence in Arabia, by Lowell Thomas.) 

“Further, it is prudent to employ only 
thoroughly proved pilots and equipment of 
which one is absolutely sure, and which offers 
no chance of breakdown, for every fall of an 
avion in the enemy zone is almost an assured 
death.” (Military role of aviation in Morocco). 

“An aeroplane which was engaged in drop- 
ping provisions on the stranded steamer 
“Greenfly” was shot own and landed in the 
river. The pilot and observer were seen to 
swim ashore. It has since been ascertained that 
they were captured and murdered.” (Royal Air 
Force Communique No. 3). 


And our own Lt. Thomas who was strung up to a 
tree and otherwise inhumanely treated. 


“One forced landing was made by Lt. 
Thomas in hostile outlaw territory. He and his 
observer were later killed by the outlaws.” 
(Annual report of operations, Aircraft Squad- 
rons, Second Brigade, Nicaragua 1927-28). 


Armored Airplanes. In light of the knowledge we 
have today, regarding the effectiveness of ground fire 
against low flying airplanes, in view of the additional 
protection afforded, and the fact that a thin sheet of 
steel is bullet-proof against small arms fire, the ar- 
mored airplane is worthy of consideration and should 
be developed to the limit of its possibilities. I believe 
it is wise to fight behind armor, especially in guerilla 
warfare, where one is not opposed by hostile aviation. 
It will shorten the length of battles, by decreasing the 
dangers of low flying, thereby increasing destruction 
to the enemy; it will reduce cost and casualties, by re- 
ducing the number of forced landings and the number 
of planes shot down. With proper development the 
slight loss of speed will be almost negligible. Fur- 
thermore, by using the armor itself to obtain the 
strength necessary in the body of the fuselage, in 
place of the longerons, bracings and strengthening 
members and for the gas tank itself, very little extra 
weight need be added. Even should the first cost be 
slightly more, expense does not matter much, but un- 
necessary loss of life in these savage wars is horrible. 
The first aviator killed in guerrilla warfare was killed 
by infantry fire nearly 20 years ago. And still today, 
after two decades of experience, we are risking our 
ships and endangering our pilots by the denial of a 
means of protection which is practical, possible and 
developable. 

Shortly after the Battle of Hampton Roads in 1862, 
the London Times said: “Whereas we had available 
for immediate purposes one hundred and forty-nine 
first class warships, we now have two. There is not 
now a ship in the English Navy, apart from these two, 
that it would not be madness to trust to an engagement 
with that little Monitor.” 

In 1918 battle after battle was won by the tanks, 
not because the tank had superior fire power but be- 
cause it could hit without being hit. We are living in 
a mechanized age. It is an era of gasoline and steel. 
Since we armored our railway coaches with steel fatal 
accidents and loss of life have been reduced to a mini- 
mum. Military strategy has passed the days of sling 
shot warfare. Military aviation must not lag behind. 
We must come to armament for airplanes, to some ex- 
tent at least, for any type of war, but there is no ques- 
tion but that the maximum use of it should be made 
for the protection of the pilot, observers, fuel and 
power plant any war of the type under discussion, 
since superiority in performance does not enter into 
the question when not opposed in the air. 

Bearing in mind that the main tactical problem in 
war is to hit without being hit, this paper is highly in 
favor of seeing extended development in the use of 
armor for ground attack airplanes and especially for 
all tactical airplanes employed in guerrilla warfare. 

Standardization. For the simplification of supply 
reduction of personnel and organization of labor in the 
shops, all aviation equipment should be standardized. 
For all practical purposes a single type of tactical plane 
should be sufficient. Either an observation or an at- 
tack plane, preferably the latter, or a combination of 
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the two, will best answer the purpose. Next in impor- 
tance is the three engine transport plane for which 
there is a very great need. These two types will be 
adequate when unopposed by hostile aviation. Should 
the opponents be equipped with aircraft of an up-to- 
date nature, the addition of a few modern pursuit 
planes would assure freedom of action in the air. 

Bombs. The absence of important material objec- 
tives analogous to the industrial centers of a large 
nation dispenses with the employment of bombard- 
ment aviation. This permits the standardization of 
bombs to a small fragmentation bomb for use against 
personnel and a light demolition bomb for more sub- 
stantial targets. 

A standard radio truck, machine ship truck and 
photographic truck should be part of the equipment 
of all organizations dependent upon their own facili- 
ties for temporary stations in the field. Transporta- 
tion is an important item and it too should be stand- 
ardized in order to facilitate maintenance. From three 
to six months supply of aviation equipment and spare 
parts should be on hand at all times, depending upon 
the distance from the base of supplies, the line of com- 
munication and the frequency of renewal. 

Tactical Asset. In addition to its great tactical and 
moral effect as an asset in facilitating the conduct of 
campaigns, as well as its ability to carry on independ- 
ent operations, the use of aviation in guerilla warfare 
is also justified from another standpoint—that of econ- 
omy, not only economy in actual cash but a saving in 
human lives. While there are no actual figures on rec- 
ord which can be used as a comparative basis, and 
while the first cost of aircraft is high, I can, in a very 
few sentences, convince the most doubtful, that avia- 
tion can and will serve to reduce the cost of this tvpe 
of warfare. In the first place it has already been dem- 
onstrated that air forces can carry on effective inde- 
pendent operations at a cost far below what it is esti- 
mated that it would have cost in accomplishing the 
same results, using ground forces alone. 

Economy in Time. It is furthermore a well recog- 
nized fact that any war can be won in much less time 
with the assistance and support of aircraft than it can 
without their aid. Even small wars run into costs of 
thousands and tens of thousands of dollars daily. 
Therefore, if aviation can hasten the end of the war bv 
only a comparativelv few days it has paid for itself and 
will undoubtedly be declaring dividends before the war 
has attained a fair start. Also we must bear in mind 
that we do not necessarily throw the airplanes away 
after the war is over. Hence the war has paid for 
the aircraft and we still have them. I am not advocat- 
ing war to pay for our airplanes but proving conclu- 
sively that their operation in warfare is in the interest 
of economy. 

Asset to Training. [Let us look at the financial 
aspect from another angle. We are required by gov- 
ernment regulations and policies, in most nations of 
any size, to maintain a certain number of airplanes in 
commission and a certain strength of personnel to 
maintain and fly them, for the protection of the nation 
in emergency and in case of invasion of our own 
shores. We can take any number of these aircraft 
with their attendant personnel, transport them by gov- 
ernment vessels, and operate to the profit of our 
ground forces in almost any part of the globe. In addi- 


tion, the personnel is undergoing a sort of training that 
it would be impossible to gain in any other way. While 
it is evident that we lose some planes and personnel 
during operations in small wars it does not say that we 
do not lose them even on the home airdrome. The value 
of the training received is beyond the reckoning of 
dollars and cents—it is inestimable. 

Finesse of Administration. As a means of trans- 
portation, communication, and finesse in conducting 
administrative details in backward countries where 
other means are slow, laborious and uncertain, the 
airplane has no equal. 

Therefore, it is stated without fear of contradiction, 
that from a financial standpoint the use of aviation in 
guerrilla warfare will more than justify itself. 

Experience of the British. This statement is fur- 
ther substantiated by the experience of the British as 
evidenced by the following remarks: 


“Without the Air Service the niceties of ad- 
ministration and military touch are impossible 
with other existing means of travel in Iraq and 
perhaps the greatest achievement during the six 
months under review has been the introduction 
of this inestimable asset. By its means it has 
been possible to achieve a highly centralized vet 
widley understanding intelligence which is the 
essence of wise and economical control.” (Notes 
on the method of employment of the air arm in 
Iraq. By the Air Ministry, Great Britain.) 


Still another incident is cited by the Air Ministry : 


“A few planes of the Royal Air Force, in 
1923, caused the surrender and pacification of 
several turbulent districts in Iraq, in two days 
bombing, which a fully equipped division of Im- 
perial troops had failed to do effectively in 


1920.” 


The saving effected by this method is self evident. 

One of the most successful independent air opera- 
tions of the Royal Air Force on record was that against 
the Mahsuds on the North-West Frontier in India. Re- 
garding this operation the Journal of Royal Artillery 
says: 

“It is however, in the question of finance 
that the R. A. F. may claim to have achieved 
their most spectacular success, for the whole 
cost of the expedition was probably not fifty 
thousand pounds. Under normal conditions an 
expedition amounting to at least a mixed Bri- 
gade of troops would have been required to set- 
tle the matter and the cost in money would have 
been considerable.” 


EFFECTIVENESS 


Efficaciousness, Strategically, Tactically, Finan- 
cially. The effectiveness of aviation in guerrilla war- 
fare would be only partially considered if we failed, 
here, to sum up its usefulness and present a few more 
pertinent proofs of its efficaciousness. 

We have seen from the preceding presentation of 
the subjects and a consideration of the most vital facts 
bearing on the study, that aviation can, not only by 
and of itself, carry on successful operations against a 
beligerent force, that it can lend assistance and sup- 
port of untold value to ground troops, vitally affect- 
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ing every phase of a campaign from debarkation to 
success in battle and the final victory. From the same 
source it is further evident that the air service favor- 
ably influences, to some extent, every element of a 
command from the Commander-in-Chief to the last 
soldier in the rear rank, is of great assistance to the 
commander in arriving at his decision and to his sub- 
ordinates in the execution of his plan. It can win bat- 
tles an save defeats, it can shorten wars and prevent 
them, it can save lives and reduce bloodshed, it can 
reduce expense and suffering, lessen the size of ground 
forces, speed up communications, facilitate finesse of 
administration and provide conveniences not afforded 
by any other means. In other words it is modern, an 
outgrowth of a mechanized age, and the failure to take 
advantage of its possibilities can only result in a loss 
of the effectiveness of a modern armed force in the 
field. 

Moral Effect. The moral effect produced by the 
airplane is out of all proportion to the material dam- 
age which it can inflict, which is in itself considerable, 
and the mere presence of a plane above them or at 
work over the enemy will inspire our ground troops, 
give them a sense of security and confidence that can 
be attained in no other way. 

On the other hand. since the opponent is usually 
a highly suspicious and peculiarly imaginative type of 
human being. the presence of a plane will fill him with 
fear and excite him with exaggerated forebodings of 
what it is capable of doing. 

Any discussion of the effectiveness of military avia- 
tion would be incomplete if mention was omitted of 
its value as a threat and as a means to close coordina- 
tion and co-operation of administrative efforts over a 
large area, ill provided with other means of communi- 
cation. An airplane or formation of airplanes, either 
employed for that purpose or on some administrative 
duty, can be seen in the air by a widely spread popula- 
tion and provides an effective reminder to many of the 
existence and power of government. 

England. We have an outstanding example of the 
efficaciousness of aviation in guerrilla warfare and the 
importance it is given by a nation, whch is by no means 
an amateur in handling minor wars, as witnessed by 
the transfer from the War Office to the Air Ministry of 
Great Britain, the responsibility for keeping peace in 
the mandated territories of Iraq, Palestine and Trans- 
lordan. The air is the primary factory in these lands 
for the control of tribes who may at times feel ill dis- 
posed to the advantage of properly organized govern- 
ment. 

The Mad Mullah, a troublesome and elusive Der- 
vish leader in Somaliland had been a thorn in the side 
of Great Britain for twenty vears and was the cause 
of many expensive expedit’ons until he was subdued 
by the Royal Air Force. 

Other Countries. Aircraft have been employed in 
many countries with marked success for the policing 
of uncivilized and semi-civilized peoples and have ac- 
complished successfully, with less expense, tasks 
which ground forces have failed to handle with any 
more than a temporary success, and in many cases in 
which they have failed completely. 

United States. The effectiveness of aviation as em- 
ployed by the U.S. Marine Corps, in its operations in 


Nicaragua is well illustrated by the following account. 
Quoting Major Rowell: 


“After the first bomb dropped _ things 
changed. They (the enemy) hesitated uncer- 
tainly. By the time the second and third attack 
had gone over a complete panic ensued. They 
raced wildly through the streets, throwing away 
their arms. Horses were racing down the 
streets—men were shot off them. It was a 
complete rout for Sandino.” 


Mexico. An instance from the present revolution 
in Mexico. 


“A Federal airplane flew over town * * *. 
Four thousand persons were terror stricken and 
fled to the hills * * *. The appearance of the 
plane was the signal for the most confusion seen 
there since the revolution started.” (Associ- 
ated Press, March 8, 1929). 


CONCLUSIONS 


Therefore in view of the effectiveness of aviation 
as deduced above and from a close study of its use in 
the past, it is concluded: 

1. That the usefulness of aircraft in guerrilla war- 
fare has been proved beyond question. 

2. That an air force is capable, under certain con- 
ditions, of carrying on successful independent opera- 
tions, in lieu of ground forces, for the policing of un- 
civilized and semi-civilized peoples. 

3. That air reconnaissance has become a military 
necessity and has proved its worth in guerrilla war- 
fare. And as a means of reconoitering mountainous 
regions and difficult terrain the airplane has no equal. 

4. That after the opposing forces become engaged, 
aviation plays a large part in the fight, is a valuable 
asset to the other arms, assists in their success, elimi- 
nates for them many difficult tasks and comes to the 
aid of the wounded. 

5. That as a means of protection for and liaison 
with troops on the march, there is no other agency 
which can compete with aviation. 

6. That in a thinly populated or unsettled terri- 
tory, where distances are very great, communication 
slow and imperfect, aviation because of its facility for 
displacement, its speed and its radius of action, per- 
mits the obtaining of results which no arm could pro- 
cure. 

7. That the air arm can, by its threat alone, if used 
in sufficient quantity and in time, prevent outbreaks of 
unrest from degerating into insurrection and open hos- 
tilities. 

8. That aviation constitutes a truly mobile reserve, 
which can be conducted to the decisive point in mo- 
ments of crisis in a minimum of time. 

9. That diving to the attack is recognized as the 
most effective and safest method of attacking ground 
troops and defended areas. 

10. That the armored plane offers exceptional pos- 
sibilities for use in guerrilla warfare. 

11. That non-lethal gases can be used effectively to 
humanize guerrilla warfare by reducing casualties and 
suffering. 

12. That flying at altitudes under three thousand 
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feet will be unsafe and under two thousand feet ex- 
tremely hazardous. 

13. That opposing aviation will seldom be encoun- 
tered in effective numbers, if at all. 

14. That Lighter-Than-Air in its present state of 
development is not adaptable to use in guerrilla war- 
fare. 

15. That standardization of airplanes, equipment 
and training is of first importance in planning the use 
of aviation in guerrilla warfare. 

16. That the air is already the primary factor in 
many lands for the control of peoples who are prone to 
feel ill-disposed to the advantages of properly organ- 
ized government. 

17. That the potentiality of aviation in this sphere 
of action has more than justified itself in the past as a 
weapon from the employment of which many econo- 
mies in money and fighting personnel have accrued 
and that in the future there will be an ever increasing 
position of importance and burden of responsibility for 
the flying arm. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1 To employ aviation in quantities proportionally 
much higher than laid down in Tables of Organization 
for a major war, in order to relieve the infantry of 
many difficult and impossible tasks, take over the 
function of the artillery when necessary and provide 
training for peace time personnel, that could not be 
gained otherwise. 

2. To develop a method of more effective mutual 
co-operation between air and ground forces, especially 
during the offensive in battle. 

3. To work out and adopt a system of closer com- 
munication and understanding between air and ground 
and vice versa, to perfect a panel code adaptable to the 
special and peculiar situations common to guerilla 
warfare and to place same at the disposal of both air 
and ground organizations in printed form. 

4. That two-way radio communication up to one 
hundred and fifty-mile capacity capable of operation 
by amateurs, be developed and its use encouraged. 

5. That planes assigned tactical missions, taking 
them over hostile territory, be employed at least in 
pairs. 

6. That a combination attack and 
plane, equipped for carrying out the mission of both 
and similar to our prseent conception of an attack 
plane, be employed on all tactical missions, and that 
three-engined transports in sufficient numbers be fur- 
nished. And to further develop a combination messen- 
ger and ambulance plane of extreme lightness, rugged 
landing gear and slow landing speed. 

7. To develop the use of armor, as applied to the 
protection of personnel and installations, on airplanes 
employed over hostile territory. 


observation 


8. To authorize the employment of non-lethal 
gases in guerrilla warfare. 

9. That airplanes, engines, transportation and all 
technical equipment be highly standardized. 

10. That the airplane be used by ground command- 
ers as a command post under all favorable circum- 
stances. 

11. To indoctrinate the other arms and the High 
Command with the potentialities of aviation in guer- 
rilla warfare and to perfect its use through combined 
maneuvers and collaboration of study. 


CONCURRENCES 
All large countries today and practically all mili- 
tary leaders who have had occas!on to make _ their 
minds known are in agreement that the use of aviation 
in guerrilla warefare constitutes a valuable asset. 
England. 
The Air Ministry says: 

“In light of the experience gained, it can, 
therefore, be said that aircraft will always be 
available to a military commander overseas, al- 
though at times the commander may be de- 
pendent on carrier-borne aircraft until the Army 
Co-operation Squadrons arrive.” (Air Co-op- 
eration, Royal Air Force Magazine, February 


1929). 


France. 
General Niessel says: 

“In Morocco, aviation is one of our greatest 
resources and very previous. (Military role of 
Aviation in Morroco. ‘Translated from the 
French magazine ‘“ILe Revue de Paris.’’) 

Mexico. 
General Calles says: 

“Military airplanes are especially valuable to 
the Mexican Government because of the effec- 
tiveness of such weapons in mountainous  re- 
gions because the dropping of explosives into 
ranks of revolters has had in the past a pro- 
nounced effect toward discouraging opposition.” 
(Associated Press). 

United States. 
Major Rowell says: 

“The infantry officers in the Brigade were 
most enthusiastic about the assistance they re- 
ceived from aviation. The increase in the num- 
ber of planes has been absolutely demanded by 

the troop commanders and has been built up by the 
urgent requests of line troops. (Annual Report, Air- 
craft Squadrons, Second Brigade, Nicaragua, 1927-28). 

















On the Way 


By Captain Curtis W. LeGette, U. S. M. C. 


*The conventional telephonic report made by the can- 
noneers of a battery of artillery to their battery commander 
announcing to him that the salvo or round, which he has just 
commanded to be fired, has at that instant been fired. This 
is in order that the battery commander may the more readily 
indentifv his own shell bursts in making an adjustment for 
range, etc., should there be more than one battery firing, and 
in addition it enables him to keep the glasses to his eves a 
minimum leneth of time. It is quite a strain on a person's 
eves to look through high powered glasses too lony. The hat 
terv commander knowing the time of flight for the projectile 
at the range he commanded it to be fired knows exactly when 
to expect the burst. 

The adoption of the new 75mm Pack Howitzer for 
the Landing Force has solved the problem for Marine 
expeditions. 

“Thev’re on the way Buddy,” one can almost hear 
the artilleryman sav in reply to the infantryman’s re- 
quest, “Give us a little artillery. There’s a bunch of 


enemy machine guns in the vicinitv of that native 
shack. We are going to attack in ten minutes.” 


Let’s take this new Howitzer with us on all our ex- 
peditions. Wade ashore with it on our shoulders, 
commandeer a jackass. and move right out. It’s a 
wonderful I'ttle gun. Tt is all the Marine Corps will 
ever need in the way of artillery, short of another 
world war. Tt will not hamper the celeritv or mobility 
of Marine expeditions more than is required bv the 
additional men necessary to man it The U.S Army 
has alreadv demonstrated its extreme mobility bv 
hauling a battery of them with their skeletonized crews 
in aircraft a distance of 76 miles. It took the battery 
only 1 hours and 25 minutes to make the trip, unload. 
and begin firing, counting from the time they started 
to load. For this movement they used three Keystone 
bombers, one Ford transport. and two Sikorsky and 
one 0-2 observation planes. The Marines, while thev 
are first class fighting men, need some artillery with 
them on their expeditions, and this is the gun they 
need, it will help a lot. Personnel cannot advance 
against material properly handled without enormous 
losses and usually disproportionate to all results ac- 
complished. 

Mr. Infantryman. it is a mighty pleasant sound to 
hear your own artillery shells going over to brother 
John Enemy, in fact, it soon becomes music to your 
ears, and espectally so if he should happen to have vou 
pinned to the ground. There’s no use saying that 
such a thing will never happen in our bush warfare, 
let’s hope not, but then it might. Marines and good 
ones have been pinned to the ground, and pinned so 
tight that it was with some difficulty they had to be 
reminded that they were supposed to shoot even if 
they couldn’t see anything to shoot at, that the surprise 
Which they had constantly been enjoined to execute 
was no longer in order. With your own shells going 
over your morale goes up immediately, and the ene- 
my’s fire ceases altogether or becomes very, very er- 
ratic. It is surprising how quickly a front line soldier 
learns the difference between our own shells and the 
enemy's when they are both passing overhead. He 
soon realizes that our shells are helping him in his 
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Marine Artillery in Guam 


work. At any rate, with our own artillery along it’s 
going to be an easier day than if we didn’t have it. 
The Pack Howitzer is capable of fast and accurate 
shell fire. It has a range of about the same as the 
French 75mm gun when the French 75 is using the old 
type ammunition, i. e., 8,500 yards. It has a variable 
trajectory, controlled by varying the propeling 
charge—it is a howitzer, which permits its use in a 
rough and wooded terrain. The French 75mm gun, ir- 
respective of its weight and size, on account of it being 
a gun with a very flat trajectory, could not be used in 
most countries, Marines are liable to find themselves 
on field service, without exposing it to the view of the 
enemy. Exposing a battery to the view of the enemy 
brings to mind the saying in France during the world 
war which got to be almost axomatic, viz: “A battery 
seen is a battery lost.” Of course, there may be times 
when conditions will warrant such a course, but it will 
not be normal in any war to expose at any time a bat- 
tery of artillery in position to the view of the enemy. 
Judging from the past, in most of our expeditionary 
service we will be in a kind of a bush warfare, and 
in order to facilitate communication between the bat- 
tery and the front it will be necessary to push the Pack 
Howitzer battery up nearer to the front than would 
normally be desirable, but the type of weapon it is 
permits of just this. It will serve well as an accom- 
panying gun or battery, in fact, its normal use in the 
Marine Corps will probably be as an accompanying 
battery or gun 
The new Pack Howitzer is a real piece of artillery 
it is not an infantry weapon. If they are kept to- 
gether when we have more than one along, tactical 
considerations permitting, and placed in the hands of 
an officer trained to handle artillery, and we have 
many such officers in the Marine Corps now, their 
fire effect will be enormously greater than any infan- 
try weapon could possibly produce. It is capable of 
great destructive power, of neutralizing the enemy’s 
fire, all at long ranges if necessary, and its use destroys 
the enemy’s morale while boosting the morale of our 
own men. It can fire all types of shells, viz.: Shrapnel, 
high explosive, smoke and chemicals. The shrapnel 
projectile is equipped with a combination time and 
percussion fuse, all other projectles may be fired with 
any of the following point detonating fuses: slight de- 
lay (.05 sec.), instantaneous, and the supersensitive 


(Continued on page 44) 
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MARINE OFFICERS’ SCHOOLS, QUANTICO, VA., COMPANY OFFICERS’ CLASS 1931 


Seated: ist Lieut. F. L. Buchanan, Captain G. T. Hall, Captain J. P. Adams, Captain W. K. McNulty, Captain M. Corbett, 
Captain C. E. Rice, Captain B. Dubel, Ist Lieut. G. W. Walker. 

Center: ist Lieut. C. D. Hamilton, lst Lieut. E. U. Hakala, 1st Lieut. L. A. Haslup, 1st Lieut. H. H. Hanneken, Ist Lieut. 
B. L. Vogt, ist Lieut. P. R. Cowley, 1st Lieut. F. P. Snow, Ist Lieut. C. W. Meigs. 

Top: ist Lieut. F. W. Bennett, 1st Lieut. G. H. Towner, Ist Lieut. W. A. Wachtler, 1st Lieut. T. H. Cartwright, 1st 
Lieut. C. C. Jerome, 1st Lieut. I. W. Miller, 1st Lieut. H. C. Bluhm, 1st Lieut. W. Ulrich. 


FP 


MARINE CORPS SCHOOLS, QUANTICO, VA., FIELD OFFICERS’ CLASS 1931 
Seated: Captain T. P. Cheatam, Captain J. M. Bain, Major T. E. Thrasher,Major R. H. Davis, Major G. S. Clarke, 
U. S. A., Captain J. T. Moore, Captain T. E. Bourke, Captain R. Winana. 
Standing: Lieut. W. C. Ansel, U. S. N.. Captain J. L. Perkins, Captain D. E. Campbell, Captain A. B. Hale, Captain 
J. H. Platt, Captain L. R. Jones, Captain J. P. McCann, Captain R. E. West. 
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THE ROYAL MARINE ARTILLERY 
By Edward Fraser and L. G. Carr-Laughton 


Published by the Royal Service Institution, Whiteha 
lll, S. W., London, 1930, 2 volumes. Illustrated. Price 
3 Guineas. 

Any authorative work on the subject of the Royal 
Marines has a vital interest for the personnel of the 
U. S. Marine Corps since that famous organization, 
which had its origin in the “Lord High Admiral’s Regi- 
ment in 1664, is the prototype of the American Marine 
Corps, founded in 1775 before the American Colonies 
had declared their independence from England. 

From its foundation in 1664 down to the dawn of 
the nineteenth century in 1800 the Royal Marines, as 
they came to be styled in later years, functioned as a 
naval military force for duty on board ship and on 
shore as occasion dictated. In this service they were 
used wherever the British Navy saw service and in 
such service won many words of praise from the Ad 
mirals and Captains of the Royal Navy. 

Early in the nineteenth century Admiral Nelson, 
commanded the British Mediterranean fleet and the 
Downs Squadron, was on duty observing the French 
fleet at Boulogne with which Napoleon hoped to con- 
quer Britain. With these British sea forces there were 
a large number of “bomb vessels” armed with heavy 
bombing guns which were manned by detachments 
of Army artillerymen. Unaccustomed as were these 
land trained artillerymen to life aboard naval vessels, 
they failed to meet the requirements of this service and 
the admirals in command made recommendations to 
the Admiralty at London for the formation of suitable 
Marine Artillery detachments to man the guns of the 
bombing vessels. 

After due consideration the Lords of the Admiralty 
in london approved these recommendations and the 
result was the establishment of the Royal Marine Artil- 
lery which, with its coordinated branch the Royal Mar- 
ine Light Infantry, formed the Marine forces of 
Great Britain as a part of the Naval Service. From 
that date until nearly a century and a quarter later in 
1923, when changing conditions in the British naval 
requirements led to the amalgamation of these two 
branches of Marines into one corps known as _ the 
Royal Marines, the Royal Marines Artillery served 
gallantly and efficiently in the British Navy, winning 
encomiums from the high sea leaders under whom 
they served and the plaudits of the people whom they 
defended. 

From its foundation in 1804 until the year 1890 the 
Royal Marine Artillery together with the Royal Mar- 
ine Light Infantry formed the Marine Detachment of 
every important ship in the British Navy, and from 
the latter date until 1923 such Marine Detachments 
were assigned to first class ships and flagships only. 

During the nineteenth century the British Navy 
was largely employed in the traditional “protection of 
dritish interests abroad” when not engaged in the ma- 
jor operations of war, and it was in such protective 
service aboard that the Marine won a wide experience 
and technique which prompted Kipling to say of him: 


“For there isn’t a job on the top ’o the earth the beggar 
don’t know, nor do— 

You can leave ’im at night on a bald man’s ’ead, to 
paddle ’is own canoe 





’"E’s a sort of a bloomin’ cosmopolouse—soldier and 
sailor too.” 


The early chapters of the book tell of the organiza- 
tion and formation of the corps and give the letters of 
Lord Nelson which had much to do with the estab- 
lishment of the R. M. A. Following are accounts of 
the part played by the Marines in the Napoleonic wars 
and the Peninsular campaigns with Wellington. 

Several chapters are devoted to the experiences of 
the R. M. A. in the “American War” from 1812 to 1815, 
covering numerous landing operations along the At- 
lantic coast of the United States, operations on Lake 
Champlain, battle of Lundy’s Lane, siege of Fort Erie, 
the operations in the Chesapeake preceding the cap- 
ture of Washington in 1814, and ending with the bat- 
tle of New Orleans. 

C'ther chapters are devoted to accounts of the fight- 
ing by the Marine artillerymen in many foreign lands, 
in Algiers in 1816, the Ashantee wars in Africa, opera- 
tions against the Turks in the near East and against 
the Syrians in 1840, the Parana River expedition in 
South America in 1845, three small wars in China, and 
the war with Russia in the Crimea from 1854 to 1856. 

Operations in China cover many pages covering 
Canton in 1857, the Peiho in 1860, the Taiping Rebel- 
lion in 1861, down to the Boxer War of 1900, when 
the British Marines and American Marines fought side 
by side in Peking during the siege and in the Relief 
columns that marched from Tientsin to Peking to 
relieve the beleagued legations and their hard pressed 
guards. 

The period from 1900 to the opening of the World 
War in 1914 was remarkably devoid of “small wars in 
distant parts” for the warriors of Britain, and the Brit- 
ish Marines used it as a period of training which stood 
them in good stead when the great war strained the 
military strength of Europe to the breaking point and 
again brought the Marines of Great Britain and the 
United States in the battle line alongside of each other. 

In the World War the British Marines saw service 
with the ships of the Navy in every battle of the war 
on the seas, as well as ashore on every front and also 
in German East Africa and German Southwest Africa. 

During this great struggle the Royal Marines grew 
from a strength of 18,000 to a wartime strength of 
nearly 60,000, in proportion to the increase of the Royal 
Navy, but after the close of the war retrenchment was 
the order of the day after the years of tremendous ex- 
penditures for the sinews of war. Asa result of this 
policy the two branches of British Marines, the Roval 
Marine Light Infantry and the Royal Marine Artillery, 
were consolidated into one corps, designated as the 
Royal Marines, the duties of the two branches to be 
performed in future by the consolidated corps, and the 
total strength was reduced to about 12,000. 

With this move the old distinction between the 
“Red Marines” (R. M. L. I.) and the “Blue Marines” 
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(R.M.A.) passes into history and the new British Mar- 
ine wears a blue tunic with red facings, the old insignia 
of the bugle for the infantry and the grenade for the 
artillery being replaced by the “Lion and Crown” 
badge long used to mark the British land soldier. 

The comment published in the Globe and Laurel at 
the time of the publication of the King’s Order which 
effected the changes above mentioned is worthy of rep- 
etition here as it is quite applicable to events in our 
own Marine Corps: 

“Reduction in the armed forces of the Crown has 
invariably followed great wars, and our corps has been 
no exception to the rule. Our numbers have always 
risen in time of war and fallen in time of peace. We 
have always survived the process and will survive it 
again; but we must now be prepared to face a period 
of small establishments, and slow promotion, with 
pride in our past and faith in our future.” 

The two volumes are printed on fine paper, very 
well bound, and profusely illustrated with pictures and 
maps, making a most desirable addition to every mili- 
tary or historical library, and the officers of the U. S. 
Marine Corps will find much to interest and entertain 
them in a perusal thereof. 


“On The Way” 


(Continued from page 41) 


(long nose). The time element of the shrapnel pro- 
jectile is for the purpose of exploding it in the air just 
above the heads of troops and should this fail the per- 
cussion element will put it off on striking anything. 
The slight delay and the instantaneous are used to 
permit the projectile to penetrate before exploding as 
in firing for the destruction of works, and the super- 
sensitive is used where it is desired to explode the pro- 
jectile before it enters the ground as in firing high ex- 
plosive against personnel. When we are firing other 
than shrapnel, the supersensitive will be the normal 
fuse for our work, because chemicals must be kept on 
top of the ground and firing for destruction will be un- 
usual. The latter type of fire is rather extravagant in 
the expenditure of ammunition. The normal type of 
fire will be for neutralization either of the enemy’s fire 
or uf a locality in which the enemy is concentrating, 
which is much more economical in the use of ammuni- 
tion and usually just as effective, and especially so 
when the accompanying destruction is considered. 

The Pack Howitzer is a weapon we can take with 
us and use it anywhere we go. So let’s take it and do 
the job right. With it along there need be no hesita- 
tion, push right through. It will give close support to 
the infantry. In fact, this is the only reason for the ex- 
istence of artillery, i. e., to give close support to the 
infantry. The Pack Howitzer will save many Marine 
lives, and it will make of any expedition a harder hit- 
ting force. ‘Uhey’re on the way, Buddy, they’re on 
the way.” ; : ; 








Lt. O’Bannon scales 
the sallyport of 
Derne, 1805. 


ve 


tis 

essential 
that the men 
be well-built, 
vigorous and hardy”? 


E find in early recruiting orders, dated in 1798, a 

X request that no man be accepted under five feet, 

six inches in height. In passing on this request to a 

Marine Captain then recruiting in Philadelphia, the 

Captain was told that the limit in height might be 

disregarded, but that the men must be “well-built, 
vigorous and hardy.” 

Even in those days the importance of the right food tc 
physical development was beginning to be understood 
and special attention was paid to food for the Corps. 

To-day, food for the Marine receives greater considera- 
tion than ever before—and it is with special pride that 
we note Grape-Nuts as a fixture on the Marine diet. 

Served with milk or cream, Grape-Nuts contributes a 
remarkable supply of vital elements for health and 
energy—and provides more varied nourishment than 
many a hearty meal. 

Try this delicious food at breakfast to-morrow. One 
taste of the golden-brown kernels, 
and you'll understand the reason 
for its popularity. Grape-Nuts is a 
product of General Foods Corpora- 


tion, and is sold by grocers every- 
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where. 


Grape-Nuts 


buy it to-day 
for breakfast to-morrow 
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THE 75MM. PACK HOWITZER 


By Major Harry K. Pickett, U. S. M. C. 














THE 75mm. PACK HOWITZER ano CARRIAGE ,M\ 

















Four of the new 75mm. Pack Howitzers were re- 
cently delivered to Quantico and these are the first of 
that type for the Marine Corps. They were immedi- 
ately placed in service and the First Battalion, 10th 
Regiment, is now composed of two batteries of 75mm. 
guns and one battery of 75mm. Pack Howitzers. De- 
liveries of four howitzers will be made in 1932 and in 


1933, if funds are made available. The 75mm. gun will 
be continued in use until replaced. They will then be 
carried in store as a war reserve. 

The following brief description will show the char- 
acteristics of this weapon and its adaptability to Mar- 
ine Corps expeditionary use. 
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FIGURE e 
75 um. PACK HOWITZER CARRIAGE 
ARRANGED FORANIMAL DRAFT 























The howitzer and carriage are designed to be read- it is not suited to be drawn by tractors because of the 
ily separated into units suitable for pack transporta- light wooden wheels and steel tires with which it is 
tion and it may also be arranged for traction by two equipped. 
draft animals in tandem. Except for short distances, 


The various pack loads are as follows: 











Howitzer Tube on pack 














Load No. 1: Howitzer tube, muzzle cover and 
lifting bar, pay load 229 lbs., saddle and pack, 110 lbs., 


total weight on animal 339 Ibs. 
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FIGURE 27 
Bottom Sleigh on pack. 


4 














load 225 lbs., saddle and pack 106 Ibs., total weight on 


Load No. 2: Bottom sleigh with recoil mechanism 
animal, 331 Ibs. 


and lifting bar, two oil cans and one oil can carrier, pay 


SI RE NRE oe 




















Load No. 3: Cradle, top sleigh and lifting bar, pay 
load 229 lbs., saddle and pack 105 Ibs., total weight on 
animal 334 Ibs. 
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Load No. 4: Front trail and lifting bar, pay load 
243 lbs., saddle and pack 109 Ibs., total weight on ani- 
mal, 352 Ibs. 












FIGURE _53- 
Rear Trail and Axle 


On pack. 


















Load No. 5: Rear trail, axle, sight and accessories. 
Pay load 248 lbs., saddle and pack 106 lbs., total weight 
on animal, 354 Ibs. 
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FIGURE 355 
Breech and Wheels on | 
ask. 


Wheels and breechblock. Pay load 218 lbs., saddle 
and pack 126 Ibs., total weight on animal, 344 Ibs. 
















FIGURE 37 
4—ypound ammedOx On 
Cargo pack Saddle 

































Ammunition Load: Two boxes, 8 rounds, one box 
on either side of the animal. Pay load 210 lbs., saddle 
and pack 103 Ibs., total weight on animal, 313 Ibs. 
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In the experiments conducted at Quantico a com- 
plete section was landed from each boat without the 
aid of a ramp, assembled and placed in travel position, 
drawn 150 yards inland and laid for firing in an aver- 
age time of thirteen minutes per section after the boats 
were beached. Ammunition was carried in Cole carts. 
The cart was put ashore empty and then loaded by 
hand from the boat. There are sufficient men in the 
section to man-handle the piece and cart and it was 
the opinion of the officers conducting the exercises 
that a single section, a platoon or the battery couid 
land and support an attack for at least eight hours 
before the transport and maintenance sections of the 
unit would be required. It is not expected that such 
satisfactory results would be obtained in a_ landing 
through surf on a hostile beach, however, the test dem- 
onstrates the suitability of the pack howitzer for land- 
ing operations. 

The following show the ballistics, range, etc., of the 
piece: 


Weight of projectile, 15 Ibs. 
Muzzle velocity (supercharge), 1250 ft., per sec. 
Maximum range, 9200 yards. 


Range of elevating mechanism, minus 5 to plus 45 
degrees. 


Traverse to right of midaxle position, 3.5 degrees. 


Traverse to left of midaxle position, 1.5 degrees. 

Ammunition is of two types, high explosives and 
shrapnel. High explosives is fixed ammunition. Shrap- 
nel is semi-fixed, in that the projectile can be removed 
from the cartridge case to permit of reducing the pro- 
pelling charge by removing one or more powder bis- 
cuits according to the range desired. It is packed in 
expendable wooden boxes, 4 rounds to the box. Fuses 
are separately packed in the same box with the pro- 
jectiles. The weight of box and contents is 105 Ibs. 





Dupont Smokeless Powder 
Plant 


HE du Ponts started the manufacture of powder 
on the banks of the Brandywine more than 100 
years ago, and since that time they have furnish- 
ed powder for the guns of the United States from small 
arms to the great guns of the battleships and land 
fortifications. Although their powder factory was 
moved from the original location on the Brandywine 
some years ago their experimental laboratory remain- 
ed there until quite recently, and in it constant experi- 
mentation was carried out looking to the improvement 
that might be made in the powder for all classes of 
firearms and cannon. 

The experimental laboratory of the Smokeless 
Powder Department of the du Pont Company, which 
has heretofore been known as the Brandywine Labor- 
atory and which was located at Henry Clay, near 
Wilmington, Del., has been moved to Carney’s Point, 
N. J., the location of the du Pont smokeless powder 
plant. 

New buildings have been erected for the Smokeless 


Powder Laboratory at Carney’s Point, including a 
new ballistic building, a chemical laboratory and the 
necessary units for the semi-works plant. The new 
laboratory will be known as “Burnside Laboratory” 
in honor of Mr. Charles F. Burnside, deceased, who 
was one of the pioneer smokeless powder makers of 
America. 

Although only experimental samples of powder 
have actually been made in the Brandywine mills for 
a number of years, the testing of powders has been 
continued on the site where FE. I. du Pont de Nemours 
established the original du Pont mills in 1802. It is 
explained that the change has been made in the 
interest of convenience and efficiency, as all du Pont 
smokeless powders are produced in the Carney’s 
Point plant which is said to be the largest manufac- 
tory of the smokeless type of powders for sporting 
uses and for military purposes in the western hemi- 
sphere. 

In striking contrast to the simple piece of equip- 
ment used for testing black powder more than a cen- 
tury ago are the highly scientific instruments with 
which the new du Pont laboratories are equipped. 
For many years after the making of explosives in the 
little water mills on the Brandywine began, the sole 
means of testing the “strength” of gunpowder was 
the eprouvette, a small mortar, into which a measured 
charge was loaded together with a solid iron cannon 
ball. Firing was done by means of a red hot rod placed 
on the touch hole. The index to the strength of the 
powder was the distance the ball was shot by the 
charge. 

Some measure of the advance in the manufacture 
of smokeless powder can be had when this old method 
of testing is compared with the precise measurements 
made today on apparatus such as is installed in the 
present du Pont laboratories. There are super ac- 
curate chronographs for measuring velocities, pressure 
gauges which measure the pressure with utmost exact- 
ness, the gun for measuring recoils, the oscillograph 
for making time-pressure curves and many other 
instruments used as gauges of the various qualities 
which a good powder must possess. 

The production of propellent powders is an exact 
science which calls for the most minute care because 
of the qualities which must be developed in the prod- 
uct. The du Pont laboratory has developed a system 
of accurate chemical control, the result of the many 
years’ experience of the company, which aims to make 
a product whose stability, propellent and keeping 
qualities will meet the demands. Modern smokeless 
powder is an entirely different product from the old 
black powder which was a physical mixture. Smoke- 
less powders of today are cellulose products and are 
made to meet exacting specifications. The system of 
chemical control and checking which has been develop- 
ed in the du Pont laboratories aims to insure the 
greatest uniformity in meeting the various sporting 
and military requirements. 

In addition and all important is the fact that after 
the powder has been manufactured and tested ballis- 
tically, samples are stored in specially constructed, 
high temperature surveillance magazines where the 
keeping qualities of the product can be reliably pre- 
dicted in a comparatively short space of time. 
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Construction Progress at Quantico 


By Captain Williams P. T. Hill, U. S. M. C. 


FILLING, GRADING, AND BRIDGE AT 
AVIATION FIELD 


HIS consists of clearing the site both on the air field 
T in the vicinity of the old Balloon Hangars and the 
area between the incinerator and old Chopawamsic 
Creek ; removing all existing work, excavating the surface 
to the required levels, and dredging a new channel for 
Chopawamsic Creek to take care of the drainage after the 
old channel is filled; filling in the old channels and low 
areas to the required elevation (as shown on accompanying 
sketch) and the installation of a new bridge, bridge ap- 
proaches and water supply line to aviation. 

The completion of this contract will make available a 
flying field approximately 4,500 feet long and 1,500 feet 
wide, with the longer axis approximately parallel to the 
prevailing wind. 

The details and present status of this contract are 
shown on accompanying photographs. 

It is anticipated that this contract will be completed by 
the fall of 1932. 

Another filing and grading contract for filling the 
low area between the Rifle Range Barracks, Motor Trans- 
port Building Area and railroad and the two low areas 
between the New Barracks Area and the railroad tracks 
was awarded about the same time as the Aviation Fill con- 
tract. ‘This work includes clearing, filling, grading, and 
the installation of drains. 

The completion of this work will give a drill and pa- 
rade ground in front of the New Barracks approximately 
450 feet by 2,000 feet. However, the central portion of 
this area on which now stand the Gymnasium, Reclama- 
tion, Laundry, and Hostess House, will not be available 
until other arrangements have been made to house the 
activities elsewhere. 

[t is anticipated that this contract will be completed in 
the spring of 1932. 


FOUR NEW BARRACKS FOR ENLISTED MEN 


Barracks A, B, and C, were completed and occupied 
in the summer of 1929. The four New Barracks are des- 
ignated D, I, G, and H, and they will 
probably be completed in late 1931 or 
early 1932. The contract for the four New 
Barracks includes all water, sewage, and 


drainage systems, heating and = steam 
distribution systems, electric lighting, 


power and telephone systems and roads 
and walks. 

Due to the unsatisfactory walls in the 
squadrons, galley, and mess halls in the 
first three barracks, it was decided that 
all walls other than board rooms, ete., 
should be of cream colored, glazed, vitri- 
fied, wall bearing tile, and the cove base a 
medium brown, glazed, artificial tile. It is 
hoped that this will cut down high main- 
tenance costs and will give a satisfactory 
wall in all respects, as the glaze on the 
tile is not of a high order that will cause 
reflection to hurt the eyes. 


The New Marine Post at Quantico, Va., August, 1931 
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Sketch of Dredging at Brown Field 


The concrete floors in the first three barracks have 
not given entire satisfaction, and to eliminate this con- 
dition as far as possible, all floors are to be finished in a 
dark red concrete except the galley, galley storerooms, and 
mess hall, which are to be finished with a dark red quarry 
tile. 

The general arrangement of the four New Barracks 
is practically the same as the three old ones except bar- 
racks “G” which is built to house the Signal Battalion, 
with schoolrooms, radio repair shop, etc., that are a part 
of the activities of that Battalion. 

After barracks A, B, and C, were completed, it was 
found that there was inadequate ventilation in all bath and 
washrooms and galleys. This condition was corrected by 
the installation of blower and ventilation systems where 
required. Also the Keene’s cement plaster around the 
shower enclosures in bathrooms did not stand up as well 
as had been anticipated, so tile walls have been installed 
in all bathrooms in the older barracks, and are being built 
in the newer ones. 

Any other deficiencies noted in the construction or 
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GRADE, NEW FL YIN 


F/EL©O 


New Aviation Field at Quantico 


use of the older type barracks are being corrected in the 
new type ones. 

The galley equipment and refrigeration equipment 
remains practically the same, but the water coolers here- 
tofore ice cooled are being hooked up with electrical re- 
frigeration similar to that installed in most modern apart- 
ment houses. Gas cooking ranges and baking and roast- 
ing ovens will replace the coal fired and electrically oper- 
ated ones in both the old and new barracks upon the com- 
pletion of the natural gas supply line from near Man- 
assas, Va., sometime early this winter. 

The tunnels connecting the barracks for transmission 
of steam are a part of this contract, as well as grading all 
the areas immediately surrounding the barracks. 


NEW DISCIPLINARY BARRACKS 

The Disciplinary Barracks are located in rear of the 
Motor Transport Building and in a building 121x42 feet, 
two stories high, of the same type architecture as the New 
Barracks. It is modern in every way and will house the 
prison warden, 16 guards, and 70 prisoners, in rooms, and 
10 in cells. The mess hall will seat 40 men comfortably 
and the galley is comparable with those 
in the New Barracks. The building will j 
be heated from the central power plant. 
Roads, walks, and approaches are also . 
being built in this area. 


NEW BOILERS IN POWER PLANT 


In order to adequately care for the 
present and future needs of the post, two 
820 H. P. water tube boilers with settings, 
coal pulverizers, pulverized coal burning 
equipment, automatic control, soot blow- 
ers, flues, piping, valves, and accessories, 
are now being installed in the Post Power 
Plant. These boilers will probably be in 
operation by the 1st of December. 

The steam line from the Power Plant 
has been extended to the Hospital Area 
and the Hospital and Quarters are now 
being heated from the Power Plant. 


ROADS AND WALKS 
The Triangle Road, between Triangle 
and Quantico has been widened by in- 





stalling concrete shoulders along the 
edges, and then the old concrete covered 
with bituminous surfacing to the level of 
the shoulders. New culverts with con- 
crete headwalls were installed when nec- 
essary. Most of the bad curves were 
eliminated and all curves banked in order 
not to slow down traffic. 

New Barnett Avenue has been com- 
pleted from the Power Plant to Adminis- 
tration Avenue, and is now open to 
traffic. Also that portion of Barnett Ave- 
nue between Ridge Road and Triangle 
Road is now completed and is similar in 
construction to that part of Barnett 
Avenue in front of the New Barracks. 

Lejeune Road is being widened 8 
feet and curbs installed between Biddle 
Road and Ridge Road. This is being done 
in order to take care of the congested 
trafhe conditions between the present apartment 
houses and contemplated ones. 

Walks and roads in the New Barracks area are in- 
cluded in barracks contract to serve all the seven barracks 
as they were not included for the first three barracks in 
the contract for them. 


WATER SUPPLY 


The water supply for Quantico has always been un- 
satisfactory, especially during droughts such as occurred 
during the summers of 1924 and 1930, when water was 
available only in small quantities from the post water 
works and wells of small capacity. This is most appar- 
ent from the short length of Chopawamsic Creek, the 
small area of the water shed served by that creek, as well 
as the rock formation of the country itself. 

In order to alleviate this situation, the basin at the 
water works is being enlarged from approximately 3,000,- 
OOO gallons storage capacity to approximately 10,000,000 
gallons storage capacity. In addition to this a 2,000,000 
gallon concrete water storage reservoir has been completed 





New Industrial Area, Marine Barracks, Quantico 
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Location of Four New Wells at Quantico and of Six Test Wells 


on one of the highest points in the reservation, about a 
quarter of a mile north of the four old wooden water tanks, 
Realizing that this amount of water in storage both at the 


COMPILED SEPTEMBER 28, 1931 


TESTS ON WATER FROM WELLS 
Marine Barracks, Quanitco, Va., By U. 5S. 
Standards. 

Analyses in parts per million (milligrams per liter) - 
Laboratory Number is 
Total solids dried at 180 degrees i, voor hueeitbadadoisabieas 
Silica (SiO2) 


Jureau of 


Iron and Aluminum Oxides (R203) 
Calcium (Ca) 
Magnesium (Mg) 
Total Alkali, expressed as sodium (Na) 
Sulphate (SO4) 
Chloride (C1) 
Ce rhonate (CO3) 
sicarbonate (HCO3) i 
Total hardness, expressed as calcium carbonate (CaC 03) 


calculated from calcium and magnesium ... 


All samples were practically clear and odorless, 
although there was a little sediment in bottoms of 
containers. Tiltered samples were used for analyses. 

All samples are comparatively soft and may be satis- 
factory for domestic use (laundry, cleaning, ete.) with- 
out previous treatment. The water is also suitable for 
drinking and cooking purposes. 

When such soft waters are used in boilers, 
rosion is likely to occur, but this cou'd probably be 
retarded or remeded by the use of sodium silicate. The 


cor- 


addition of soda ash (sodium 
of about 1% 
terially in preventing boiler corrosion. 
small 
Spec. No. 13-C-3c) 


Water Works and at the concrete storage reservoir would 
not last long under such conditions as the drought in 1930 
or for an extended period of time, steps were taken to se- 
cure water by means of wells sunk at advantageous points 
on the reservation. 

As most of the strata underlying the reservation is 
non-waterbearing, the waterbearing area was determined 
by boring six (6) test wells and from this data four wells 
were located at advantageous points indicated on accom- 
panying sketch. These wells have stood up fairly well 
under tests, ranging from 100 to 300 hours, and the total 
amount of water gained from all four wells totaled ap- 
proximately 1,200,000 g. p. d. Under ordinary conditions 
this amomunt is more than ample for the requirements 
at Quantico; however for a protracted drought the wells 
are expected to furnish the bulk of water. The only rea- 
son why these wells should fail in their output is that 
the water bearing sands may not have a large area and 
volume of sand in which to store water. The formations 
that contain the waterbearing sands extend only to near 
Triangle. The lower Cretaceous (Patuxent, arkose and 
sand) outcrops occur at a point near there. The forma- 
tion below this is granite and non-waterbearing in this 
area. 

A compilation of water analyses follows: 


Average 
All 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 4 Wells 
523 523 523 523 
47458 47216 49695 51010 
118 108 100 198 131 
18.5 352 28.0 34.0 28.7 
Very Very Very 
Trace Trace Small Small Small 
0.9 2.4 4.3 KS 2.8 
0.3 1.3 3.1 2.7 1.8 
34.7 26.5 21.0 57.0 34.8 
11.5 11.5 11.0 6.2 10.0 
3.4 3.9 4.7 57.0 17.3 
None None None None None 
76 63 61 70 67.5 
3.5 11.3 23.0 20.0 14.5 


carbonate) at the rate 
Ibs. per 1,000 gallons should assist ma- 
The use of 
Navy Boiler Compound (Navy Dept. 
might also be effective. 


doses of 


The general averages of the four analyses of water 
from the four wells are given in the last column in 
order to show the composite analysis of the water as it 
will be delivered in the supply lines for use at all 
points. 
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The New Reserve 


Major George K. Shuler, U. S. Marine Corps Reserve 


NWILLING to sink back into the military stag- 

| nation of a purely civilian life, some hundreds of 

Marines who saw service in the World War 

have proved their love for the Marine Corps by be- 

coming active, potent adjuncts of that Corps. Unable 

to lay aside completely the tradition built up in the 

European struggle they have brought the Marine 

Corps Reserve in peace time toa position of competent 

readiness by maintaining Marine Corps standards of 
discipline and efficiency. 

To themselves they have attracted additional hun- 
dreds of recruits until now some 3,000 men stand ready 
for active service with special adaptability for the 
training of such thousands as might in an emergency 
be called to arms. 

Less than two years old the Reserve has perfected 
its organizations to a point where it has this season 
successfully demonstrated that they are capable of 
functioning as such. 

In the 1931 two weeks training periods the officers 
of these organizations conducted successfully their 
training and demonstrated that the Marine Corps has 
in readiness a hand picked force of Reserve capable of 
maintaining the unequaled traditions of the Corps. 

The present active units which the late Major Gen- 
eral Commandant Wendell C. Neville called the “New 
Reserve” were started as an experiment less than two 
years ago. The policy adopted at that time was to 
enlist as many active reservists as practicable with the 
funds appropriated. Weekly drill pay, the issue of ex- 
pensive uniforms and long railroad hauls were discon- 
tinued so that now the units are administered at a mini- 
mum of cost to the Government. Under the present 
svstem the reserves are paid only for the two weeks 
field training. The uniform issue is limited to two 
pairs of trousers, two shirts, one web belt, one pair 
of leggings, one field hat and hat ornament. Each re- 
servist is required to buy his shoes, many have also 
purchased blue uniforms. Special arrangements have 
been made with the Governors of several states for the 
use of National Guard camp sites in the vicinity of the 
cities in which the units function. This placed the re- 
serves on their own responsibility and from the show- 
ing made this year it is firmly believed that the exper- 
ience gained by carrying on in this manner was most 
valuable and offered the officers and enlisted men an 
opportunity of solving the problems they would be 
actually called upon to face should the order be issued 
for them to proceed on expeditionary service. 

While the two weeks allotted for field training may 
seem to be too brief a period, still after being assigned 
as an observer at several of the camps during the past 
summer, it can honestly be stated that the results ob- 
tained were almost unbelievable. Companies arriving 
with a high percentage of raw recruits some of whom 
were handling a rifle for the first time in their lives 
were whipped into shape and before the first week had 
elapsed were going through the manual of arms, clcse 
and extended order drill, parades and reviews with the 
snap and precision of veterans. The neatness and sol- 
dierly qualities shown was most favorably commented 


on by all who had an occasion to come in contact with 
the various units. High ranking officers of all the reg- 
ular and National Guard services were most profuse tn 
their complimentary declarations. After explaining the 
system under which our reserves operate the most 
often expressed reply was “I don’t see how they do it.” 

The schedule of training as carried out in 1931 was 
long and hard. From early reveille until late afternoon 
recall not a moment was wasted, drills, lectures, scrub 
clothes, firing on the rifle range, parade and reviews 
made up the regular daily routine. The health of all 
at the camps was excellent. The majority of cases 
treated by the medical staff consisted of minor com- 
plaints the most frequent one being blistered feet. 

The Marine Reserve today is a well oiled progres- 
sive going institution and one that the entire Marine 
Corps can well be proud of. They have carried on in 
the real Marine way and possess the real Marine spirit. 
Without that spirit the things accomplished could not 
possibly have been done. The pecuniary reward to the 
individual is practically nothing when compared to 
the results that have been obtained. The time, effort. 
patience and loyalty of the officers are things that 
money cannot buy. The time given up by the enlisted 
personnel throughout the entire vear, the willingness 
to co-operate and learn the things that go to make up 
a first class fighting man was all done for the privilege 
of attending camp for two weeks annually and working 
harder than ever while there, shows that same spirit 
and loyalty that has made the name Marine one that 
all citizens look up to with pride. Now the reserves 
are in shape to serve as a ready auxiliary of the regular 
service. The organizations are such that they are 
capable of being expanded into full strength units. It 
is conservatively believed that in an emergency each 
member of the Reserve could be counted on to recruit 
at least two men of the same calibre as himself. 
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The Sixth Marine Reserve Brigade 


Organization and Annual Training, 1931, As Told by the Command and Staff of the Brigade 


T the close of the first training camp of the Sixth 

Marine Keserve Brigade at Camp Pollard, Vir- 

ginia, the Commanding Officer of the Sixth Bri- 
gade received the following letter of commendation 
from the Major General Commandant: 


“From: The Major General Commandant. 

Ee: The Commanding Officer, Sixth Marine 
Reserve Brigade, Washngton, D. C. 

“Subject: Letter of Commendation. 

“1. The Major General Commandant recently in- 
spected the Sixth Marine Reserve Brigade during its 
Annual Training (1931) at Camp Pollard, Virginia 
Beach, Va., and commends the personnel of this Bri- 
gade on its military appearance, exemplary conduct, 
technical skill and individual zeal. The comments of 
(“fficers of the Regular Services, of National Guard 
Officers and civilians, on the Brigade were deservedly 
complimentary. It was obvious that the personnel of 
the Brigade was imbued with the spirit of the Marine 
Corps and the Naval Service and was living up to the 
best patriotic and military ideals. 

“2. The Major General Commandant is cognizant 
that these achievements were made possible only by 
many hours, days and weeks of preliminary hard work 
in recruiting and organizing the Brigade and desires 
to convey to the officers and men his sincere apprecia- 
tion of their patriotic contributions to National De- 
fense, which they have given the Country through the 
Marine Corps, in making the Brigade outstanding in 
accomplishment. 

“3. The Commanding Officer of the Sixth Marine 
Reserve Brigade will publish this Letter of Com- 
mendation to the Command. 


B. H. FULLER.” 


The Sixth Marine Reserve Brigade was authorized 
by the Major General Commandant on 18 March, 1931. 
Its authorized strength is 1540 officers and men com- 
prising the following units, all of which are organized 
though they have not as yet their full complement of 
officers and not fully recruited: 

Brigade Headquarters. 

Brigade Headquarters Company. 

srigade Service Company. 

engineer Company. 

Military Police Company. 

Motor Transport Company. 

srigade Band. 

The 20th Reserve Marines. 

The 23rd Reserve Marines. 

The Ist Battalion 21st Reserve Marines (Artillery). 

The policy is to transfer or discharge officers or en- 
listed men who fail to display proper interest in their 
organization or who for busness or other reasons are 
unable to maintain active membership. This policy 
while prohibiting an accumulation of dead wood also 
requires organization commanders to be active in keep- 
ing their units recruited otherwise both the organza- 
tion and the officers commanding it will be out of the 


Brigade in a very short time. 

The highest strength on the Brigade rolls has been 
1326 officers and men and of this number 903 enlisted 
men and 52 officers, 7 of whom were medical and den- 
tal, attended annual training at Camp Pollard, Vir- 
ginia, August 23rd to September 6th, 1931. 

Expensive dress uniforms are no longer issued the 
Marine Corps Reserve and in common with the other 
organizations the Sixth Brigade receives for issue to 
“ach man on enlistment: 

1 Hat, field 

1 Ornament, hat 

1 Scarf, cotton 

1 Belt, trousers, web 

2 Shirts, cotton 

2 Trousers, summer service 
which issued at current prices costs the Government 
Eight Dollars and Twenty-eight Cents ($8.28) per 
man. [Each additional year of the man’s enlistment, 
provided he has attended training camp on the previ- 
ous year, an issue of clothing comprised only of the 
above named articles at a total cost of not to exceed 
Four Dollars and Fourteen Cents ($4.14) is author- 
ized as replacements. 

Shoes are purchased by the individual man which 
requires him to make an investment on enlistment of 
approximately half of that made by the Government. 





atk 


The Major General Commandant presenting the Colors to the 
Sixth Reserve Marine Brigade, at Washington, 
D. C., August 23, 1931. 
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Brigadier General S. Gardner Waller, Adjutant General of Vir- 

ginia, presenting the trophy awarded to the best drilled com- 

pany to Captain J. M. Kelly, commanding Company “E” 

(403rd) 20th Marines, Washington, D. C. The picture shows 

two of the three Midshipmen, U. S. Naval Academy, who served 
as junior company officers during the encampment. 


Men that do this are interested in the Marine Corps 
and the Reserve otherwise they would not spend their 
money. The Sixth Brigade in addition to the expense 
involved in purchasing shoes requires annual dues 
from its members which provide the funds for the 
purchase of armory equipment, extra band instru- 
ments, music pouches, music, janitor service, printing, 
incidental camp expense, expenses incident to the 
maintenance of Brigade Headquarters and armory for 
which Government funds are not available. 
Training 

The Training Schedule of the Sixth Marine Reserve 
Brigade for the year 1931 covered the period August 
23 to September 6, inclusive. Virginia State Military 
Reservation, at Virginia Beach, Virginia, furnished 
the locale. 

A succession of Sunday morning formations at Ana- 
costia, D. C., which were inaugurated approximately 
two months prior to sailing date, served materially 
toward a general shaking down, and supplemented 
splendidly, the Monday and Friday night assemblies 
at the Armory. 

At 9:30 a. m., Sunday, August 23, the Brigade, in 
formation on John Marshall Place, rendered appro- 
priate honors to the Major General Commandant, who 
had graciously accepted an invitation to be present, 
and swung into a column of squads for the march to 
the dock. All baggage having been under guard on 
the docks overnight, due to no availability of the 
steamer Northland until one hour before sailing time, 
it was necessary to combine troop embarkation with 


loading activities. This was accomplshed with dis- 
patch. Thirty-five minutes proved sufficient time in 
which to clear the dock. This maneuver won favor- 
able comment from the ship’s officers, some of whom 
suggested that our men were all expressmen judged 
by the way in which cargo trucks were raced about 
the decks. 

Careful advance planning and cooperation from 
ship’s force found every unit in comfortable quarters 
upon arrival on shipboard. Company and organization 
offices were immediately set up. Messing arrange- 
ments ran off without confusion. Medical examina- 
tions were conducted according to regulations and to 
schedule. At each of two meals served on board, up- 
ward of 900 men were fed in one hours elapsed time 
and the cleanliness of decks, heads, ete., remained un- 
disturbed. 

Midnight of the 23rd found the Brigade entrained 
at Berkeley, Va., for Virginia Beach. Heavy rains had 
transformed the roads and the camp into the well 
known “Seas of Mud,” and a= steady downpour 
punctuated the march from rail head to camp. Typical 
of the spirit displaved at all times bv the mixture of 
hard bitten old timers and untried school boys which 
is the Sixth Reserve Brigade, the growls were few and 
the laughs legion. 

Monday, August 24, brought sunshine. All hands 
made camp. Necessary minor engineering jobs pre- 
vented pursuit of the Training Schedule for the day. 
Similar exigencies interfered at frequent intervals dur- 
ing the first week. So much damage had been done to 
company streets, reads, sewers. ete.. by the heavy 
rains immediately preceding arrival that valuable time 
had to be donated to correcting conditions. 

Beginning Wednesday, August 26, and_ straight 
through the balance of the Training Period the Bri- 
gade followed, to the letter the Training Schedule as 
laid down in printed form excepting such minor inter- 
ruptions as ahove noted. 

The progress made in Close Order Drills, in the at- 
titude and bearing of individuals on and off parade 
ground, in Extended Order work, in Battalion, Regi- 
mental and Brigade formations, as well as in Guard 
Duty and on the Rifle Range, was of a nature to be 
most gratifying to all who had a part in it. The 
strength of the organization plainly lay in thoughtful 
planning, initially, and then in a scattering of experi- 
ence, hard working senior officers. Added to these 
factors the Brigade boasts a surprisingly large group 
of thoroughly experienced and highly efficient non- 
commissioned officers the greater part of whom are 
ex-marines. These factors working on and with a 
group of younger officers most of whom brought in- 
telligence and enthusiasm together with an eagerness 
to learn which off-set lack of experience found splendid 
material in the enlisted personnel which is of as high 
a type as could well be recruited. 

Given such factors and conditions a Training Period 
of two weeks can, and in this case has been made to 
accomplish highly satisfactory results. Without touch- 
ing upon the many complimentary remarks made by 
citizens of Virginia Beach and by the officers of the 
National Guard, in camp at the time, it might be well 
to state that due perhaps to a combination of higher 
tvpe personnel and to the fullness of the Training 
Schedule there was a surprising lack of regrettable 
occurrences. No arrests were made by local authori- 
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The Signal Platoon Makes a Set-up to Send an Urgent Message 


ties during the two weeks period. Nothing but the 
most minor infractions of discipline came to the at- 
tention of commanding officers. It may therefore be 
said that the Brigade arrived, encamped, trained and 
left without offending against the rules of conduct 
which are the basis of good soldiering. 

Leaving a working party the Sixth marched out 
of Camp Pollard at 7:00 a. m. Sunday, September 6; 
entrained and embarked for the return trip. Arrival 
at Washington was at 11:30 p.m. Marching direct to 
the Armory, company and organization commanders 
began immediately the business of checking in rifles 
and equipment. This process moved in the same 
orderly fashion which characterized the entire en- 
campment. By 3:30 am. Monday morning the last 
truck had been long unloaded, the last item of equip- 
ment turned in and cleared and the Training Period 
of the Sixth Marine Reserve Brigade for 1931 had 
been officially closed. 


Signal Communication 

It was realized at an early period in the history of 
the Brigade that any attempt to “take the field,” 
whether for maneuvers or camp, would necessitate a 
communication system not only for tactical coordina- 
tion but also for the expeditious and orderly conduct 
of administration. Communication requires technical 
knowledge, technical skill, learned by a natural “liking” 
for such work One cannot make a good telephone or 
radio electrician out of a poet. Captain W. B. W. 
Stroup was given the task of organizing the Brigade 
Communication Platoon and an under-strength but 
ambitious unit was the result. A few, very few, were 
equipped with even an elementary knowledge of radio, 
telephones, switchboards, etc. There was one very 
good radio operator and one good general electrician. 
The Platoon was filled “chock-a-block” with willing- 
ness and capacity for absorbing instruction in the intri- 
cate technical details, and an intelligence for rapidly 
assimliating technical instruction. 

As stated above, the Brigade landed “ ‘twix night 
and morning.” The morning of the first day broke 
with a suggestion by the communications Instructor 
that the day be spent in transporting the numerous 


“ee 


crates and boxes of signal equipment from ‘‘some- 


where across the bay to camp.” Captain Stroup in- 
formed the instructor that every bit of equipment in- 
cluding several miles of wires “was not across the bay 
but had been finally moved into the communications 
store tent at three a. m. that morning, a good omen, 
in spite of the rain. Inspection of the equipment 
showed every article on hand and not even a scratch 
on any box. Everything was dry and men and equip- 
ment “ready for work.” 

The organization of the Platoon into a Message 
Center Section, Telephone Section, Radio and Visual 
Section, etc., had been made before hand and the train- 
ing schdule, already prepared was posted. Each sec- 
tion proceeded to “break out” its equipment described 
in the schedule, and the system was “on the wav.” 

As mentioned previously, technical experience was 
practically nil. None of the members had ever made a 
splice in field wire, many had never seen a switchboard 
before, much less operate one. and the same applied 
to radio, panels, signal lamps, flags, pyrotechnics. To 
abbreviate a record, which can well be in length a 
number of interesting details must be omitted. 

With a little guidance here, some field instruction 
there, assisted by text books, training regulations and 
evening instructions after working hours a complete 
telephone net was established in camp and at the Rifle 
Range consisting of forty-two circuits, a switchboard 
at Brigade Headquarters, and one at each Battalion 
Headquarters, with a phone in each unit office. A cir- 
cuit was laid and connected to the Commercial Tele- 
phone System. The Message Center Section func- 
tioned splendidly, and “according to Hoyle” from the 
first day until it closed in Washington after the en- 
campment was over. The Radio and Visual Section 
made excellent progress. There was one first class 
operator who was given training on the ground and 
was trained in and operated the radio set in the air- 
plane which was loaned for the occasion by Major 
Geiger, Commanding Officer of Brown Field, Quan- 
tico, Va. The average code reception of the section 
was, after two weeks, about four words per minute. 
very evening found the members busy with the sig- 
nal lamps and each morning the entire Platoon exer- 
cised at semaphore. The Radio Section carried on air- 
ground communication for two days with the previous- 
ly mentioned plane. This consisted of air-ground com- 
munication (Brigade operator in the plane) using two- 
way radio, radio-panel, that is. messages by panel 
from the ground to the plane, the plane replying by 
radio, panel-pyrotechnic, the plane replying by Very’s 
pistol to panel messages from the ground; panel picked 
up messages, dropped messages. the plane receiv- 
ing messages by panel from the ground and by 
picking up messages from the ground and _ re- 
plying by dropped message. The installation of 
the wire (telephone and electric light) and the 
maintenance of the wire system was of a high order. 
No trouble was reported. The telephone section oper- 
ated the switchboards and were, in a short time, rout- 
ing calls properly using proper phraseology and code 
names. All together, the Platoon is in a high state of 
efticiency and has been instructed and has actually ex- 
ercised at every method of communication used by the 
Marine Corps. 

THE RIFLE RANGE 
The organization known as the Rifle Range De- 
tachment, Brigade Headquarters Company was com- 
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posed of one officer who is the Brigade 
Range Cfficer, one First Sergeant, one 
Gunnery Sergeant, one Sergeant; one 
Corporal and one Private. In order to 
make this function as a complete unit 
on the Rifle Range two to three men 
from each of the line company were 
detailed to the Range Detachment for 
the full period of firing: These men all 
reported to their respective commands 
each day after firing ceased and only 
the men regularly attached to the 
Range Detachment were detained for 
the necessary work at the magazine 
and about the range. 

During the actual firing period the 
Rifle Range Detachment comprised 
one officer and_ forty-four men. 
Twenty-eight of these men were picked to coach on 
the line, one Gunnery Sergeant, one Sergeant and two 
men worked permanently in the butts, one Sergeant and 
one man had charge of the ammunition and the issuing 
of same, one Gunnery Sergeant worked the firing line 
and nine men were necessary for telephone communi- 
cation work. This excessive amount of telephone men 
was necessary due to the unusual situation of the 
Range which was to the left of the main highway at 
the entrance to the Government Reservation and camp. 
This roid ran between the 200 and 300 yards firing 
lines. As the qualification course was fired from the 
two hundred yard range, we were clear of the main 
road, but the targets and butts were parallel to and 
approximately 75 vards from the high tide shore line. 
\ll fring was toward the Atlantic ocean. There was 
no bank behind the targets so two telephones and sen- 
tries were stationed on the beach to warn bathers, and 
in case of vessels within a limit of two miles off shore, 
to notify the firing line to cease firing. These two 
beach phones were connected with a central station 
near the firing line. Other than those, three phones 
were in the hutts and three on the firing line. 

Thirty of the forty targets were used on regular 
relays, while numbers 32, 33, and 34 were reserved for 
men on special details who did rot have time to spend 
a full day on the range. ‘To further guard against 


broken relavs, the men were kept together under their 
own company commanders. This was effective in pre- 
venting straying and dozing off just 

hefore the time to fire. % 


+ 


Each man as he reported on the 
range was made to understand that his 
particular job, whether in the butts or 
on the firing line, was just as important 
as that of the Range Officer and that 
without his utmost cooperation we 
could not hope to succeed in finishing 
the firing in the allotted time. Excel- 
lent results were obtained in this wa~. 

Of the two weeks, the first week 
was devoted to instruction practice. 
During this instruction practice, it was 
necess*ry for each man to make an 
everage score of 30 points at each 
position, or a total of 150 points for 
the practice course, or he was not 
allowed to fire for record. This was 
done to first eliminate the waste 
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ot expensive ammunition. Each coach was in- 
structed to stop the firing of any man who had two 
consecutive misses until the range officer could investi- 
gate the case. Flinching, by the new men, was usually 
the cause. The use of dummy ammunition easily 
cured this fault. 

Visibility on the range was good at all times, it 
being best in the morning from eight until about 10:30 
A. M. After this time, more elevation would always 
have to be used, due to the position of the sun. The 
wind bothered us very little, and the mirage was never 
enough to be considered. We also had a help in that 
there was grass between the firing point and the tar- 
gets, although this was of uneven heights, and varied 
in color from green to a light brown. 

The “D” Course was fired, all firing being done 
from the 200-yard firing line, and the score for qualifi- 
cation as expert rifleman was 224. The following is to 
give an idea of how some of the men piled up their 
scores over and above the requirement for “expert”: 

Sergeant Bender, Company “D,” 20th Marines, 243; 
Sergeant Holst, Company “F,” Major Fondall, Brigade 
Headquarters, 237; Gunnery Sergeant Gentry, Com- 
pany “D,” 23rd Marines, 241; Private Wagner, Com- 
pany “FE,” 23rd Marines, 231. 

ach year there is a cup, known as “The Colonel's 
Cup for Rifle Marksmanship,” and a ribbon and medal, 
known as “The Range Officer’s Trophy,” for the high- 
est individual rifle score. 





Field Ambulance Section, Sixth Reserve Marine Brigade, Camp Pollard, Va., 


Virginia Beach, Va., August, 1931. 
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The National Matches of 1931 


By Captain John H. Craig, U.S.M.C. 





MARINE CORPS RIFLE TEAM, 1931 
U. S. Marines and the trophy they won for outshooting 112 teams and winning the National Rifle Team Match at Camp Perry, 


Ohio, in 1931. From left to right, standing: Corporal William A. Easterling, Germany, Gunnery Sergeant Morris Fisher, 
Corporal John C. Blodgett, Sergeant Frelan S. Hamrick, Sergeant John C. Cochrane, Sergeant Carl L. Laine, Sergeant Ken- 
neth E. Harker, Lieutenant August Larson and Private Edward V. Seeser. Sitting: Major Harry L. Smith, Captain Joseph 


Jackson and Lieutenant Pierson E. Conradt. 


HI National Rifle and Pistol Matches of 1931 are 
over. The great tented city that blooms annually 
on the shores of Lake Erie has folded its canvas 

walls and faded away. The ten thousand odd crack rifle 
and pistol shots of the nation that made up its popula- 
tion are back on their regular jobs trying to earn a 
living. For a few days newspapers carried brief ac- 
counts of the various matches and at the end the old 
familiar headline appeared “Marines Win Again.” The 
great American public skimmed through the stories at 
its breakfast table, yawned, said “Oh yeah,” and with 
this eloquent summing up the whole affair slid noise- 
lessly on its way toward the limbo of things forgotten, 
while the world eagerly turned the pages of its paper 
to the stories of the last juicy sex-murder and the 
freshest dope on the World Series baseball contenders. 

Most Americans look with favor on shooting. It 
is our traditional national pastime which made our 
forefathers great in war. The average citizen owns a 


firearm or two and likes to fire a few shots when the 
spirit moves him. But this is the extent of his interest. 
Marines share this blase attitude of the public towards 
target practice. It is a hard game to dramatize. The 
public regards as mildly eccentric the rifle “nut” who 
will spend day after day in sun and rain stretched out 
on the target range preparing for match competition. 
This, they think, comes under the classification of hard 
labor. They are right. The Marine knows they are 
right, because it is part of his job to do just this. 
Which may have something to do with his attitude on 
the subject. 

Of course Marines like to see Marine teams win 
the National Rifle match. We have become used to it 
through long habit and consider the National Trophy 
as being in a way a part of the property of our Corps. 
But beyond that interest seldom runs. Comparatively 
few Marines ever get to the National Matches and a 
surprising number of them can not even tell you the 
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targets and the ranges at which it is shot. As a pos- 
sible competitor in interest with a ball game, a boxing 
match or a movie, they simply can’t see it at all. 

Kipling once said “There is drama in ditch digging, 
color in clam catching, heart throbs in hauling hay.” 
The undersigned does not pretend to be an authority 
on any of the handicrafts above quoted, but there was 
drama enough at the National Matches this year for 
Mr. Kipling or anyone else with an eye to see it. 

The matches this season were hard fought as any 
in the history of the game. There were the usual num- 
ber of tight situations, critical relays, of individuals 
who shot their way to greatness, of team-play and the 
spirit of sportsmanship. But beyond: and above all 
that the National Match this year was dramatic be- 
cause it presented the age-old spectacle of age against 
vouth. Of a champion measuring his years and expe- 
rience against the fire and ardor of fresh contenders. 
Of a couple of graying veterans reversing the hoary 
axiom of sport: “Youth must be served.” 

The veterans made up the coaching staff of the 
Marine Team. The shooting members of the Team 
were another matter, grading up about the same as the 
members of other teams in age and experienc. But it 
is not shooting members alone who win matches. His 
tory is filled with the record of great shooting teams 
that have failed for want of leadership. In the final 
analysis those who supply the leadership and do the 
planning and the doping play a part that it is difficult 
to overestimate in the performance of a winning team. 
It was in the leadership of the Marine Rifle Team at 
Camp Perry this year that the drama lay. 

Cn a three-legged stool back of a dusty, sun-scorch- 
ed firing line sat a large gaunt individual, his blue right 
eve glued to a spotting telescope. Mirage and heat 
waves danced on the baking turf. Dust devils cavort- 
ed in a fish-tail wind. The observer’s eye was squint- 
ed almost shut. His complexion was brick-red. So 
was his hair, but there were silver threads among the 
gold. He wore Marine khaki and a Captain’s bars. A 
thin little man beside him plucked blades of grass and 
tossed them tentatively into the air. He also was a 
Marine, a Maior, dark haired but with a shooter's keen 
blue eves. 

“What do you make of it Jack,” said the Major 
in just the variety of New England accent made fa- 
mous by Calvin Coolidge. 

“Point and a quarter left” said the observer spit- 
ting judicially. 

The red Marine withdrew his eye from the scope, 
sat back and stretched. The Major produced the stub 
of a pencil and began covering the back of an envelope 
with figures. He knew every man on the Marine 
Team. His photographic mind carried a record of 
every score turned in by each individual through the 
long season and he knew just what combination of 
sights would be best for each man under every imag- 
inable condition. 

The Marine at the scope was Captain “Joe” Jack- 
son. The Major was H. L. Smith. Jackson was a wiz- 
ard at doping, Smith a marvel at planning. Together 
the formed the greatest aggregation of shooting 
brains which the game has seen since the great old 
timers, Harllee, McDougal, Holcomb and the rest who 
put the Marine Corps on the shooting map twenty 
years ago. 

The shooting world has never seen the like of this 


pair and may never see their equals again. Four times 
on four separate years before the present Major Smith 
captained Marine Corps teams which won the National 
Championship. Each time Jackson was his Team 
Coach. Jackson has been a member of eleven Marine 
Corps National Match Teams, Smith of eight. Both 
are magnificent shots, but even greater trainers of 
shooters. With Smith on the job to plan and Jackson 
to dope no Marine Team has ever lost. 

The two first came together in 1918 when both 
were young. Their team in that year triumphantly 
swept the boards in wartime competition. 1921, ’25 
and ‘30, saw their triumphs repeated. A championship 
combination. Now when time had touched their tem- 
ples with gray the two once more were back at their 
old tricks. This year for the last time, as Jackson re- 
tires in breaking forever the combination. Could they 
repeat ? 

The two were surrounded by advisors and coun- 
selors, the best that the Marine Corps had to offer. 
There was Colonel D. C. McDougal one of the makers 
of shooting and Dean of captains of victorious Marine 
Corps Shooting Teams. There was Major S. M. Har- 
rington and Major D. L. Brewster from Headquar- 
ters and half a dozen others who have made shooting 
history. These were wise counselors, worthy advisors 
but on Smith and Jackson must rest the responsibility 
for success or failure of the Team. 

After a nerve-racking morning of shooting the 
first day of the National Match ended with half a 
dozen teams in the running. It was a day of see-saw. 
Karly in the morning the Navy went off to a light- 
ning start and gained several points on the field. Then 
the Infantry flashed to the front. Toward the end of 
the first day the Coast Guard Team which had not 
been considered a formidable contestant put on a burst 
of speed and outdistanced all competitors while the 
Marines who had been shooting steadily and coolly 
breezed in close behind them for second place in the 
day’s score. The first day’s shooting included ten 
shots slow-fire off-hand, two hundred yards at the 
“A” target, ten shots rapid-fire two hundred, sitting or 
kneeling at the “A” target, ten shots rapid-fire, three 
hundred at the “A” target prone and ten shots slow 
fire, six hundred yards, at the “B” target. At the end 
of the day the scores stood: Coast Guard 1,877, Mar- 
ines 1,875, Infantry 1,871, while the Navy, The Cal- 
vary, the Oregon National Guard were close enough 
up so that a bit of exceptional shooting might put them 
out in tront. 

During the evening excitement was at fever heat. 
The final stage of the Match consisted of twenty shots 
per man at the thousand yard range. An advantage of 
five or ten points meant little. A couple of misses at 
the thousand by a single shooter would mean the wip- 
ing out of a ten-point margin. There were 113 teams 
entered in the match and two or three thousand shoot- 
ing “nuts” were in the camp to see the thing finished. 
In spite of the hard times everyone seemed to have 
money and be ready to bet it on his favorite team. Fav- 
orites with the crowd were the Marines and the Infan- 
try, it being generally conceded that in spite of their 
lead in the early stage the Coast Guard would fold up 
in competition against the veterans of the older serv- 
ices at the trying thousand yard range. 

Saturday, September 12, the day of the final stage, 
opened clear, hot and sultry. A first class day for shoot- 
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ing but not so good for the comfort of the spectators. 
At this stage the steady shooting Marine Team with 
Smith planning and Jackson doping looked hard to 
beat. All the same, the Infantry team was a great com- 
bination also and the crowd looked for a neck-and-neck 
finish. 

The neck-and-neck feature was not to be, however. 
It was a good finish but not startling. The Marine 
Team was just too consistently good and too well- 
coached for its competition. From the early relays the 
Marines began to draw away from their competitors. 
very Marine who went on the firing line turned in a 
creditable score. ‘There were no bad strings. All 
through the season this present team has shot consist- 
ently. In the day of its great trial it ran true to form. 
No individual caved in as has sometimes happened 
to bring disaster to ar’ otherwise fine aggregation. The 
average shots among the Marines turned in fine aver- 
age scores as had been expected of them. The excep- 
tional shots of the team also ran true to form and 
turned in exceptionally high scores. Corporal Wm. A. 
asterling, for example, turned in a score of 292, eight 
down from a possible of 300. This was six points bet- 
ter than the winning score in the National Individual 
Match, in which by the way Easterling tied for first 
with 286. But in the Individual Easterling shot for 
himself. In the team match he had the advice of Jack- 
son and Smith which probably accounted for most of 
the difference. Sergeant Carl I. Laine also turned in a 
phenominal score, knocking off 291, only 9 down from 
a possible. 

As relay after relay fired the Marines went further 
and further into the lead. Contrary to the expecta- 
tions of the scuttlebutt experts the Coast Guard team 
did not fold up. Although gradually outclassed by 
the Marines, the Coast Guardmen shot consistently 
and well, steadily increasing their lead over the In- 
fantry which was hard put to it to nose out the Navy 
by two points when the last shots were fired. The 
final score showed: Marines 2,809; Coast Guard, 2,788; 
Infantry 2,759; Navy 2,757. 

After the last shot was fired Major Smith slowly 
crumpled up the envelope on the back of which he had 
been figuring and threw it away. “Fine work, boys,” 
he said to the members of the last relay as they came 
down from the firing line. 

Jackson put his spotting scope back in its case and 
folded up the legs of its stand. He stood up and shook 
hands with his commanding officer. “Well, major,” 
he said, “This is the end.” 

“Yes, Jackson, this is it,” responded the major, “But 
a pretty good end at that, in fact what you might call 
a Garrison finish.” Whereupon the two gathered up 
their shooting boxes and sauntered off and the firm 
of Smith and Jackson had won its last victory and 
passed into history. 

The victory of the present year is the ninth won by 
Marine teams since 1918. Competition has been held 
thirteen different seasons, of which the Marine Corps 
has been victorious 1918, 1919, 1921, 1922, 1923, 1925, 
1928, 1930 and 1931. The Infantry has won the match in 
1920, 1927 and 1929, the Engineers carried off the 
Trophy in 1924, and in 1926 there was no competition. 

Throughout the program of the meet which preceded 
the National Matches the Marines shot well but suf- 
fered from an unusual number of bad breaks. A 
Marine won the Leach Cup, one of the classics of the 


shooting game. A Marine won the Wimbledon Cup, 
only to be disqualified for an unwitting violation of a 
technical rule. Marines tied for first in three matches 
only to be ranked out because their scores at long 
range were exceeded by that of another organization. 
Finally a Marine, Corporal Easterling, tied for first 
in the National Individual Match and was ranked third 
because two other contestants made higher scores at 
the thousand yard stage. 

For the first time in five vears the Marine Corps 
Pistol Team failed this season to carry off the National 
Pistol Team Match. No especial provision is made 
by the Marine Corps for training the pistol team, the 
teams which represents the Corps being composed of 
volunteers from the rifle team squad who do their 
training at such times as they can be spared from 
practice with the Springfield. Their work in the past 
has been of astonishingly good quality and this year 
they shot well and steadily, but were topped by the 
Cavalry. Final score: Cavalry 1,261; Marines, 1,256; 
Infantry 1,253. 

This is the first year since the institution of the 
matches that the Cavalry has been able to win the 
Pistol Team Match. Although the Marines fought 
hard to win, the victory occasioned much good feeling 
as the Cavalry have always been our good friends, 
and the men of the Marine team were delighted to see 
them carry off their long-desired victory with the dis- 
tinctive cavalry weapon, 

A hair-raising finish marked the conclusion of the 
National Individual Rifle Match. The scores of the 
winners were not exceptionally high, but not in years 
has the match been so closely fought and seldom have 
so many ties for the different places resulted. An 
afternoon wind at the 1,000 yards made itself felt, 
and many of the best shots in the match were unlucky 
enough to draw afternoon relays. 

When the final shot of the match was fired it was 
with scores of 286. As the 1,000 yard event was being 
seen that four contestants were tied for first place 
shot on four different ranges covering more than a 
mile of firing line and targets a wild scramble ensued 
on the part of the mob of shooters to find out who 
had won and why. After an hour or two the Statisti- 
cal Office worked the thing out. Final standing, Ist 
Lt. Sloan, 7th Infantry, First. E. O. Swanson, Min- 
nesota civilian, Second; Corporal Wm. A. Easterling, 
U.S.MC.., Third; Captain E. L. Berry, 24th Infantry, 
Fourth. These four places winners made respectively 
at the 1,000 yards, scores of 97, 95, 92 and 90, which 
decided their standing. 

Below these four contestants tied for first place with 
286 came Captain C. P. Wade of the Infantry with 
285. Then came five contestants tied at 284, followed 
by ten tied at 283, followed in turn by fourteen tied 


at 282. Thus only three points separated first place 
from thirty-fourth. Some close shooting, believe it 
or not! 


In the National Individual Match a point of no little 
interest to Marines was the presence as contestants 
of the sons of two officers distinguished in the shoot- 
ing annals of the Corps. These were Douglas C. Mc- 
Dougal, Jr., and Charles B. F. Price, Jr. Both proved 
to be chips of the old blocks by winding up well up 
among the high scores. Young McDougal finished 
No. 33 on the list with a score of 382, placing as the 
highest civilian shot from the state of Michigan, while 
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“Charlie” Price turned in a score of 279, which placed 
him No. 57 on the list and won him the highest stand- 
ing in his classification as a member of the ROTC of 
the 2nd Corps Area. When it is considered that there 
were 1,744 entries in the match it will be seen just 
what a high order of shooting merit these scores imply. 

An incident of interest to Marines and one which 
was widely commented upon by service men and 
civilians as reflecting the greatest credit on the sport- 
manship and spirit of fair play of our Corps was the 
action of Captain Merritt A. Edson in one of the 
early matches. On firing a shot in one of his strings, 
Edson was marked up with a five on his target. Edson 
didn’t think he had made a five. He asked the butts 
to mark the target again. They did this and again 
the white disk came up. Edson was sure by this time 
that he hadn’t hit the bull and again insisted that the 
target be re-inspected. This done and it was found 
that Edson was right and the scorer had been mis- 
taken. Edson was given a three which cost him the 
match but his sportsmanlike conduct won him com- 
mendation and praise from all sides. 

An ex-Marine, Clifford J. Tappa, attracted much at- 
tention by his novel scheme to beat the current 
financial depression. Tappa was a_ shooter on a 
number of Marine Teams and while never a champion 
was always well up in the money. This year he has 
lost his job and been compelled to go back to the 
farm in Ohio. A little money will go a long way on 
the farm, so ex-private Tappa thought of the rich 
prizes at Camp Perry in the various matches and de- 
cided to see what he could do about it. 

With his trusty rifle he boarded a train and in due 
time was to be seen on the firing line in many and 
sundry of the rich matches which make the mouths 
of pot-hunters water. Things went well with him. 
Setter than he had hoped. He didn’t win any firsts, 
true enough, but he placed second and third among 
the civilian entries with monotonous regularity, and 
by the end of the matches had accumulated himself a 
bankroll of something over $300 of prize money, which 
is something that the Marine Corps Institute should 
consider in getting out its advertising literature. 

Aside from the matter of comparative scores and 
matches won and lost the National Matches this year 
were more successful than ever before in their history 
and presented a pageant hard to equal for color, variety 
and interest. Including competitors, officials, scoring 
details, etc., more than twenty-one thousand persons 
during the duration of the matches from August 24th 
were domiciled in the camp on the shore of Lake Erie 
to September 12th. About six thousand tents were 
erected covering an area of several square miles. Be- 
side the service teams there were teams and _ indi- 
viduals representing the National Guard, the Organ- 
ized Reserves, the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
a number of city police departments, civilian organi- 
zations from many states, railroad men and com- 
mercial organizations of the United States and Canada, 
and other associaitons too numerous to mention. Be- 
side the adult male contestants there were matches for 
feminine rifle enthusiasts and a junior division con- 
sisting of several hundred boys and girls. 

More than two thousand rifles were issued to com- 
petitors and it is estimated that between two and three 
million rounds of ammunition were shot off by rifle 
and pistol enthusiasts during the three weeks duration 


of the Matches and Schools by which they are pre- 
ceded. 

Beside the various service messes a huge central 
cafeteria was maintained for competitors which fed 
nearly two thousand persons daily. For the entertain- 
ment of the competitors and their dependents the 
Recreation Staff of the camp supplied a program in- 
cluding boxing matches, athletic events, and an assort- 
ment of excellent moving pictures. 

Too much credit cannot be given to the Army 
authorities for the smooth and efficient manner in 
which the matches were run. In view of the enormous 
number of competitors and visitors to the camp the 
deft and frictionless manner with which the Matches 
proceeded was a source of constant wonder to those 
familiar with the difficulties which had to be overcome. 
The Executive Office, the Statistical Office and the 
Billeting Office faced Herculean tasks and performed 
them ably. 

The Scoring Detail and Butts Detail discharged 
their difficult tasks with scrupulous and conscientious 
In this connection too much credit cannot 
be given to Major R. L. Denig and the officers and 
men under his command. Assigned to the task of 
working on the Firing Line and in the Butts side by 
side with Army detachments and frequently under 
Army command they functioned with diligence, order 
and intelligence and won the highest commendation 
from the camp authorities. 

The National Matches were first organized in 1903, 
and first came to Camp Perry in 1907 where they have 
remained since that date with the exception of three 
years when experiments were made elsewhere. They 
are run under the auspices of the United States Army, 
the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Prac- 
tice, and the National Rifle Association. The latter 
organization represents with its affiliated club and 
organizatons nearly half a million rifle enthusiasts 
throughout the country. 


accuracy. 
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Signal Communication 


By Captain James F. Moriarty, U. S. M. C. 


(Editor’s Note: The writer of this article holds a First 
Class Commercial Radio Operator's License and has operated 
commercial equipment. He “played” with radio (or ‘wire- 
less” as it was then called) while at college; he has been in 
charge of the Naval Radio Station at Brown Field; he has been 
awarded recognition for successful development of radio equip- 
ment using high frequencies (when the high frequency or 
“short wave” was a “pup’’); he is a graduate of the Army Air 
Corps Communications School at Chanute Field, Illinois, and 
a graduate of The Army Signal School at Fort Monmouth, 
N J,, he has been a Signal Officer for several years in the 
Marine Corps including such duty on expedition; he performed 
the duty of Chief Signal Officer at the Army War College Ex- 
ercises this vear at Fort Dupont, Delaware; is a member of the 
Institute of Radio Engineers and a graduate of the Marine 
Corps Field Officer’s School.) 


HIk present generation has received from the 

musty, and at times, dim past, a rich heritage— 

gratis. It was thrust upon the present incumbents 
and, little realizing the effort, thought, and at times 
presecutions, of the savants and investigators of the 
past, they seize a telephone anywhere in the world, 
and in a few moments, via wire and ether, they are 
conversing with humans living on the opposite side of 
the globe. Before discussing communications in the 
detailed applications of the present day, an historical 
resumé will furnish an interesting and illuminating 
background. 


HISTORICAL 

The first act of every human being and animal is to 
communicate and by code. The “YOWL"! of the in- 
fant, the “MEOW”! of the kitten, the “PEEP” of the 
chick, and the “WHINE” of the puppy, is its first liv- 
ing act, or effort, and this code is invariably, unhesi- 
tatingly, and correctly interpreted by the proud mother 
to mean “When do we eat?” and man has been com- 
municating ever since; crudely and slowly, and at 
time painfully, but always improving in means and 
methods. 

‘To many, many, people communication means radio 
telephony or telephony. These are merely two meth- 
ods of one kind of communication—namely—Signal 
Communication. The others are well known, and the 
following: Aviation, railroads, rivers, canals, the 
oceans, voice, runners, visual, etec., suggest many 
others. 

History is replete with evidence which indicates 
that RUNNERS supplemented by sound made by 
crude instruments such as the “Drums” of Africa and 
Haiti, and smoke (so frequently used by the American 
Indian) were the original means of communication 
over distances, and, in every case it points to the con- 
sistent employment of experienced, reliable (trained) 
men. In the early days they were trained athletes, 
practiced runners, who were able to run very great dis- 
tances in a remarkably short time, and who seemed 
incapable of fatigue or exhaustion. A few instances 
are worthy of note. 

In ancient Greece, when Athens was sizzling in an 
international frying pan, and was about to become 
crisp, “Philippides ran to Lacedaemon, a distance of 
one hundred and forty-two miles, in two days, to soli- 
cit it (aid) and what is quite remarkable, that in three 


days after starting, the Spartan soldiers were in 
Athens.” Pliny, who mentions the run of Philippides 
tells of one, more remarkable. “Amystis, the Lacedoe- 
monian courier, and Philonides the courier of Alexan- 
der the Great, ran from Sicyon to Elis in one day, a 
distance of thirteen hundred and five stadea,” or one 
hundred and fifty miles. Believe it or not, that is the 
written record from the past. 

Those of us who are poetically inclined can read 
how Sir Walter Scott, in his “Lady of the Lake” de- 
scribes the call to the clan to rendezvous (fifteenth 
century ), 


“Speed, Malise, Speed! he said, and gave 
The crosslet to his henchman brave. 
The muster place be Lanrick Mead— 
Instant the time—Speed Malise, Speed! 
danger, death and warrior deed, 
Are in thy course—Speed, Malise, Speed!” 
x x + x x * xk x x 


and, according to the story, old Malise “shook a leg,” 
judging by the celerity with which the clan gathered. 

Brushing up cur Latin and reviewing our old friend 
of High School davs, “Caesers Commentaries,” we will 
find that the runner played, as usual, a prominent part 
in the Gallic Wars. Alexander the Great organized a 
Corps of Pages to carry his messages and information. 
These pages were young nobles and the corps was a 
training school for Alexander’s officers. The story of 
the fast frigates which Nelson operated in the Medit- 
erranean, is filled with adventure, interest and ro- 
mance. In every war, of any age, the Runner, that is, 
the trained, experienced Runner, was a dire necessity, 
and without equal. “Stonewall” Jackson, after an im- 
portant message was lost due to the inexperience of 
a mounted messenger, detailed for the day’s duty, from 
the nearest troop, organized a body of mounted mes- 
sengers, trained for their particular duty, and it was 
attached to his headquarters. The Pony Express of 
the Plains was a splendid example of organized trained 
messenger service. 

The runner of the World War is too well known 
for comment here. Glancing at random down the long 
list of runners who were decorated with the Distin- 
guished Service Cross we can select a number such as 
described in the following quotation, “Grepeau, Louis 
J., Residence, Boston, Mass. General Crder No. 50, 
War Department 1919. Private, 55th Company, 5th 
Regiment, U. S. Marine Corps, 2nd Division. While 
carrying a message in the Bois-de-Belleau he was sur- 
rounded by a detachment of Germans who demanded 
his surrender. By his initiative and quick action he 
not only was able to return to our lines but captured 
four of the Germans and brought them to our lines. 
He then selected a different route and delivered the 
message.” 

The important point which stands out in bold re- 
lief, (and we can select the various wars, that blot the 
pages of history, for investigation), is that successful 
and efficient communication by runner was only ac- 
complished by a man trained solely for that duty. In 
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modern organizations whether we select armies from 
the time of Wellington to the present, or the great 
telegraph companies, the messengers were organized 
into a unit for that particular type of duty and the 
training was continuous. 

The delicate organs of speech can, after proper ex- 
ercise and with proper organization for transmission 
and reception, be used with great efficiency to initiate 
and maintain communication. This mode of transmis- 
sion of intelligence has, with few exceptions, been rele- 
gated to the records of dusty library books. It was, 
however, used not only in Bible times, as the below 
quoted excerpt from the Holy Book shows: 

“And when they told it to Jotham, he went and 
stood on the top of Mount Gerizim, and lifted up his 
voice, and cried, and said unto them, Hearken unto me, 
ye men of Shechem, that God may hearken into you” 
—Judges, IX, 7. But continued down the ages of mili- 
tary history until the formation of such large units in 
the World War made the voice, primarily used for di- 
rect communication impracticable. The Gauls in Cae- 
sar’s time (B. C. 75) were able to send war alarms by 
voice—by sending men to prearranged hilltops to shout 
the news or orders—so that within three day’s time all 
tribes were under orders. This of course called for or- 
ganization and training. Turning again the pages of 
“Caesers Commentaries,” Book VII Chapter III we 
read * * * “The report is quickly spread among all 
the states of Gaul; for whenever a more important and 
remarkable event takes place, they transmit the intelli- 
gence through their lands and districts by a shout; the 
others take it up in succession and pass it to their 
neighbors, as happened on this occasion; for the things 
which were done at Genabum at sunrise, were heard 
in the territory of the Arvini before the end of the 
first watch, which is an extent of more than a hundred 
and sixty miles.” Important messages were vocally 
telegraphed from Auvergne to the sacred forests of 
Amorica and the Rhine. 

Even as late a date as 1882, in Albania, messages 
were sped by vocal waves over valleys to hilltops many 
miles off. In Scott’s “Anne of Geirstein” concerning 
this practice in Switzerland, we read “The maidens 
will converse with each other, in that manner, from 
cliff to cliff, through storm and tempest, were there a 
mile between’—not much chance for a_ travelling 
salesman in that country. 

A very interesting application of this method of 
communication is the system employed by Darius 
Hystapsis (B. C. 485), the father of Xerces, the Per- 
sian satrap. He placed men of great vocal capacity, 
called “ears of the King,” upon hills certain distances 
apart, and it is said the King was able to forward 
messages a distance of thirty days journey in a single 
day. Again, organization and continuity of training 
is shown to be a prime necessity to efficient communi- 
cation. 

When speaking of the organized powers of the 
voice, it is not amiss to mention trumpets and a few 
other aural means and methods. The Bible contains 
many recitations, regaling the use of the trumpet, and 
to quote one passage: “And I said unto the nobles, 
and to the rulers, and to the rest of the people, the 
work is great and large and we are separated upon the 
wall, one far from another. In what place, therefore, 
ye hear the sound of the trumpet, resort ye thither unto 
us—-Nehemiah, IV 19, 20.” The source of invention 


of the trumpet is disputed. Some claim that the Tyrr- 
henians introduced it and others declare for the Egyp- 
tians. The patent office shows no record and patent 
lawyers believe that the thing is not patentable. From 
Book VII Chapter XLVII of Caeser’s Commentaries 
we learn that ‘the soldiers of the other legions, not 
hearing the sound of the trumpet, because there was 
a very large valley between them, were however kept 
back by the tribunes of the soldiers and the lheuten- 
ants, according to Caeser’s orders * * *” Quoting 
“History of the United States Marine Corps” by Major 
Edwin N. MecCellan, U. S. M. C., Chapter I, page 19, 
“In 415 B. C. Athens sent a great land and naval ex- 
pedition to Sicily * * *. When the ships were man- 
ned and everything required for the voyage had been 
placed on board, silence was proclaimed by the sound 
of the trumpet, and all with one voice before setting 
sail offered up the customary prayers.” Quoting again 
from the same source Chapter I, page 51, Re: Drake’s 
landing at Santo Domingo City in 1586 “* * * a loud 
alarm of drums and trumpets upon the right rear told” 
the Spaniards “of the trap into which they had fallen 
* * *” The drum and trumpet were of sufficient con- 
sideration to the Marine Corps to have established a 
school for the training of so called musicians—and the 
trumpet has been the one piece of military equipment 
which has survived from the Biblical days of Jerico. 

The African negro, regardless of his low mental 
development, built up an organization of trained 
communication personnel, and transplanted this or- 
ganization and system to Haiti. The drums of the 
Congo are heard at night in Haiti transmitting mes- 
sages via the “bamboo radio.” 

Recent history of the Carrier (or Homing) 
Pigeon is too well known to make further comment 
here. <A visit to the pigeon lofts at The Signal 
Schcol at Fort Monmouth, N. J., will convince the 
most skeptical that these little messengers cannot 
be too highly praised. Their history during the 
World War is filled with tales that seem to border 
on the miraculous. The ancient history of the Car- 
rier Pigeon is of equal interest and a few excerpts 
are offered. The Bible can again be used for refer- 
ence: “B. C. 3155—And he stayed yet another 
seven days; and again he sent forth the dove out of 
the ark; and the dove came in to him in the evening; 
and, lo, in her mouth was an olive leaf plucked off. 
So Noah knew that the waters were abated from off 
the earth—Gen. VIII, 10, 11.” An ancient record shows 
that an Egyptian King announced his coronation 
(broadcasting a la antique) by pigeons which flew 
away in the direction of the four cardinal points, each 
carrying the following message: ‘Horus, the son of 
Isis and Osiris has put on the splendid crown of the 
Upper and Lower Country; that the King, Rameses 
III has put on the two crowns.” 

Brutus, when besieged by Antony at Mutina, sent 
information and intelligence to the Consuls by fasten- 
ing the messages to the birds in a manner similar to 
the method we use today. It is reported that Antony 
stationed archers to shoot down the pigeons but to no 
avail. A very novel and practical use was made of 
these kind of pigeons by wealthy Romans. The birds 
were taken to the Amphitheatre. As a gladiator “bit 
the dust” the old gentlemen would undoubtedly drink 
a goblet of nectar to the gladiator whose “lady-luck” 
was working. After a half dozen contests those old 
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boys would feel like having a party and would start 
inviting the world and his brother, to “try pot luck.” 
The mission of the pigeon was to deliver a message 
(which was tied to its foot) to the old boys’ “storm and 
strife’ advising her that the gang, numbering so many, 
and desiring such-and-such kind of food, would arrive 
as soon as the rickety old chariots permitted. 

In 1219 the Saracens are reported to have informed 
Cairo by pigeon of the defeat of the French at Man- 
surah. Relay posts were used by the British in Aleppo 
to carry on commercial correspondence to and from 


Scanderdoon. Pigeons were also used in the Napolenoic 
wars. At the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war it 
is estimated that there were about 25,000 carrier pig- 
eons in French cities, and more were being trained. 
The French microphotographed long messages which 
were fastened under a wing, or inserted in a quill and 
attached to a tail feather. A microscope was used for 
reading the message and, if so desired, a magic lan- 
tern was used to throw the message on a white wall 
for the public to read. 

















Compliments 


The Chesapeake & Virginian 
Coal Corp. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


“We Keep Them Warm” 








Justify the confidence of 
our advertisers by giving 


them your. patronage 














45 East 55th St. 








ince their beginning ALLERTON RESIDENCES 
have been proverbially popular with men who 
sought and demanded every comfort and conven- 
ience at a moderate rate ... .. $2.00 daily; $10.00 
weekly and up. 


ALLERTON CLUB RESIDENCES 


When in New York remember the Allertons 


143 East 39th St. 
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Three hundred water lanclings and take-olts 


within three weeks of operation! That is the 
strenuous schedule under which the Wilmington 
Catalina Airline is operating the new Douglas 


Amphibion on the Pcilic Coast. Ten dail, y and 


twelve Sunday trips are macle between Los Angeles Harbor and Catalina Island 
all alr distance of ‘2 7 miles, The line placed its first Douglas Amphibion, which IS 


equipped to carry ten passengers and two pilots, on the run earl yim Jul y and in 





twernty=two days it had carried its thousandth passenger + + + before you buy an 


airplane determine first if the service it will / render justities the price you will [ Pay. 


Douglas Aircratt Company, Ihe. yor yfanta Monica, California yor Bi S A. 
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ROTHROCK 


PRINTING AND ENGRAVING 
GREETING CARDS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
GIFTS—CIRCULATING LIBRARY 


1745 Pennsylvania Avenue N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 
National 4622 


National Electrical Supply Co. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Electrical ... Radio... Machinery 
Automobile Supplies 
1328-30 NEW YORK AVENUE N.W. 


Phone National 6800 








Member of the Florist Telegraph 
Delivery 
Z 
Cable Address: Secooke 
i) Geo. H. Cooke 


FLORIST 





1707-1709 Connecticut Ave. 
Pot. 5300 Washington, D. C. 


Standard Brands, Inc. 


Langdon, D. C. 








Three Branch 


Fine Flowers 
Flower Shops 


Since 1889 





Flowers For All Occasions 


GUDE BROS. CO. 


FLORISTS WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Main Store 1212 F St. Phone Nat. 4278 


Compliments of 


The Chesapeake & Virginian 


Coal Corp. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 


“We Keep Them Warm” 











The Cleves Cafeteria 


YOU ATE WITH US 


at American Red Cross National Headquarters Cafeteria, 
then at 1819 G St., and now we hope we may 
serve you at our new home in 


THE JOHN PAUL JONES APTS. 
1715 G St. N.W. 


LUNCHEON DINNER 


BREAKFAST 








MARTIN WIEGAND 
LUMBER 


Frames, Doors, Windows, Mouldings, Book- 
cases, China Cabinets, Kitchen Cupboards, Wall 
Board, Plaster Board, Veneered Panels. ” 


NATIONAL 1104-1105 


451 Maryland Ave. S. W. Washington, D. C. 
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Astoria 
Photo Engraver’s Supply Co. 





Og 


32 Vernon Boulevard 
Long Island City 
New York 








“Your Bank”’ 
THE DEPARTMENTAL BANK 


Founded to serve the financial needs of officers 
in the Army, Navy and Marine Corps, as well as 
men and women in Government service with 
Character Investment Loans, Checking Facilities 
and Savings Accounts. 


4% 


Interest Paid on Savings Accounts 


Deposits may be made by mail or by allotment. 














The Claiborne-Annapolis 
deed Ferry Company ete te 


Operates Ferries Between 


ANNAPOLIS and CLAIBORNE 
ANNAPOLIS and MATAPEAKE 
These ferryboats pass by the home of the 
Navy, the U. S. Naval Academy. 
For schedules and other information, address, 


THE CLAIBORNE-ANNAPOLIS FERRY CO., 
Annapolis, Maryland. 





For 


Cemetery Monuments 


See 
T. A. SULLIVAN 


3061 M STREET N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Business Telephone: 
West 0193 


Residence Telephone: 
Clarendon 976 











CLUB BREAKFAST 30c 


THE ELBERON INN 


Corner Eighteenth and F Streets Northwest 


DINNER ... 50 Cents 


Soup—Choice of Meats—Two Vegetables 
Dessert—Rolls and Coffee 


LUNCHEON 40c 


Also a la Carte 
We Are Not Satisfied Unless You Are 





There Are Man Building Values in 
Rugged Outdoor Life 


“Unless a boy is a great deal of a boy,’’ Theodore Roosevelt 
said, ‘‘the chances are that he'll not be very much of a man.” 


Through the Scouting experience a boy is taught to be his natural 
self. Opportunities are provided for a rugged use of his energy. 
He is given the chance to feel the swish of the canoe paddle, to 
work hard and to play hard, and when night time comes, to have 
that satisfying rest that comes only to people who live a rugged life. 


Boy Scouts of America 


1108 VERMONT AVENUE 























Compliments of 








Lincoln Bldg. 





National Carbide Sales Corporation 
New York, N. Y. 








“Our Service Is the Talk of the Town” 
Anita’s 
Salon de Coiffure 


5612 CONNECTICUT AVENUE 


Cleveland 2959 Washington, D. C. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
NAVAL INSTITUTE 


Founded in 1873 


For the Advancement of Professional, Literary, 
and Scientific Knowledge in the Navy 


Regular officers of the Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard are eligible for 


Regular Membership 


Officers of the U. S. Naval Reserve and Army 
and U. S. Citizens interested in the object 
of the Institute are eligible for 


Associate Membership 
»» Annual Dues $3.00« « 


(Including Monthly Illustrated PROCEEDINGS) 


CLOSEST HOTEL TO THE MARINE 
CORPS QUARTERMASTER DEPOT 














Headquarters and Office For Marine-Army Football 
Game, November 11, 1930 


RATES—Single With Bath............ $3.00-$5.00 
Double With Bath............ $5.00-$8.00 


HOTEL WALTON 


LOCUST AT BROAD, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
THOS. DUFFY, Manager 











‘(Q)ashington adds 


3 stories to 


Par 


is Washington NewYork, 


Built on Fashion 
with Value 


Growing on Fashion 


with VALUE 


NOW-— more than ever 


FASHION with VALUE! 
@ 








BENEDICK 


For Bachelors 


1808 Eye Street 


2 and 3 Rooms and Bath 


Single Rooms 


ae 


a 





Catering Service to Rooms 


CLUB SERVICE 
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“=. and the Situation 
is Well in Hand” 


THis famous saying of the Marines is especially 

adaptable to the fine record this Company has 
made in bringing about substantial rate reductions 
for its customers. 


Seven years ago, the first reduction in rates was 
made... every year since then, further reduc- 
tions have been made and they now total 58 per 
cent. That our customers appreciate and patron- 
ize the faithful service of this Company is best 
evidenced in the ever-increasing use of labor- 
saving electrical appliances ... So you see, with 
these substantial rate reductions, we are constantly 
making our service better than ever before. . 
“and the situation is well in hand.” 


POTOMAC ELECTRIC 
POWER CO. 





“MATCHLESS SERVICE” 


L. E. HUTCHISON, Pres. Founded 1905 


ine) 


1814-16 FOURTEENTH STREET N.W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NOrth 0800 NOrth 3900 


?, 
“~° 


“Trading in fine furniture. Colonial 
reproductions; Governor Winthrop 
Desks and Secretaries, Living Room 
Furniture; Kroehler Bed Davenport 
Suites and Occasional pieces. Early 
American Bedroom pieces. Sim- 
mons Beds and Bedding. Conscience 
Brand Box Springs and Mattresses. 
A complete stock of everything for 
the home. Also Dealers in Frigi- 
daires and Radios. All of which 
are sold at usual discount through 
your Post Exchange.” 


Guaranteed Quality Furniture 








We Have Been Serving the ARMY AND NAVY CLUB 


For More Than Twenty-one Years 


\/ 
%° 


West End Laundry 


1723-25 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 
Phone, Metropolitan 0200 


>, 
9 


Your Patronage Will Be Appreciated 


“BUY TOTTY LUGGAGE AT YOUR POST 
EXCHANGE” 


Totty Trunk and Bag 
Company 


PETERSBURG, VA., U. S. A. 








HOLLISTER CANNING CO. 
Ine. 


Hollister, California 


BURHAM & MORRILL CO. 
45 Water St. 
Portland, Me. 











For 
RUBBER CEMENT AND TAPE 


St. Louis Rubber Cement Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 








A. FINK & SONS, INC. 


810 Frelinghuysen Ave. 
Newark, N. J. 
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(RE 
NEW YORK’S INN OF HOSPITALITY 


In the midst of the City but away from the noise 





Near the Largest Department Stores—Opposite Famous 
Churches—Convenient to Theatres and 
Transportation Lines 
Motorists from the North, South, East and West find 
this Hotel the Best 


1000 Rooms with Bath Five Dining Rooms 
RATES: 
Single with Bath $2.50 to $4 
Double with Bath $4 to $5 
Twin Beds and Bath $5 to $7 


Parlor, Bedroom and Bath $6 to $8 


| 











% No Charge for Crib or Cot for the Little Tot 
| SPECIAL WEEKLY RATES | 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL leap 


Fifth Avenue and 28th Street Alburn M. Gutterson ; 
Siemames Washington, D. C. 


S MARINE CORPS OFFICERS 


Matron always in ° : : 
’ Special rates and accommodations with 
attendance for the 


coustens oh ane meals for a few married or unmarried 
sistance of Ladies Marine Corps officers. 


traveling alone. 














MRS. HEAD, Proprietress 














Alligator SOMETHING NEW! 
Marine Corps : 
Officers’ 























A Shaving Cream 
that is also 
A Skin Tonic 


Raincoats 
l 
e You have known 
* Cuticura—and its won- 
derful properties — for 
Guaranteed years. It is now made 
available to you as a 
Waterproof Shaving Cream. 
Hidden in this de- 
eo lightful cream is the 
medication of Cuticura 
Ointment that keeps 
At all your. skin vigorously 


healthy and free from 
soreness. You'll get a 
cleaner, faster shave, 
too. Try it! 


Post Exchanges 


°, 
“~~? 


THE 
ALLIGATOR A 
CO. connie - 





ST. LOUIS, MO. senton 
request 
ALLIGATORS NEVER LEAK Sens Saaaetorien 


Malden, Mass. 
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“Home of the snow white finish” 


Indian (reek Laundry, snc 


Seven Services 





Dry Cleaning 
Damp Wash to Finest Hand Finished 


JOHN F. GRAVELY, Manager 
Branchville, Md. Phones Berwyn 144-145 











SOCIAL SERVICE CENTER, 102-116 B Street N.W. 


The Salvation Army 


Social Service Department, 102-116 B Street N.W. 
Telephone District 8023 Washington, D. C. 


Hundreds of men were admitted to this institution during the year and 
thousands of meals and lodgings were furnished during the same period. 


This was made possible by the collection and disposition of waste ma- 
terial, such as papers, magazines, books, clothing and furniture, as this 
department of the Salvation Army is intended to be self-supporting, and 
does not benefit from any source other than the waste collected by its trucks 
and wagons. 


A phone call or postal card will bring one of our trucks or wagons to 
your door to receive any of the above material you wish to give in support 
of the work done by this department of the Salvation Army. 


BRIGADIER J. G. McGEE, Manager 
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Helping the Losi add speed 
to the wings of mercy 


A fever rages—a limb is badly crushed—an epidemic threatens—and 


Se 


oe 


PC U.S.MARIN 
—/ 
























adequate medical help is dozens of miles away. Then comes the Curtiss- 
Wright Kingbird with swift, sure, aerial ambulance service—and again the 
U. S. Marines “have the situation well in hand.” @ Speeding the Wings of 
Mercy, or thundering in battle formation, Curtiss-Wright planes in all Arms 
of Service are demonstrating the merit that is theirs by right of foremost 
engineering skill and unexcelled manufacturing facilities. The entire re- 
sources of the Curtiss-Wright organization are available to meet any de- 


mand for aerial transportation. 


CURTISS-WRIGHT 
CORPORATION 


29 WEST 57rn STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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What the 


Burnside Laboratory 
Means to the Shooter 


The removal of the du Pont ballistic laboratory from the 
Brandywine to a location adjoining the powder manufactur- 
ing plant at Carney’s Point, New Jersey, will definitely prove 
of benefit to the shooter. 


The laboratory, recently renamed Burnside Laboratory, is 
constantly working towards the development of new and 
better powders. As a result of the relocation of the labora- 
tory, the management and technical staff of the manufac- 
turing plant can keep in close touch with all experimental 
work, so that, when the preliminary work is completed and 
the new powder is being produced on a semi-works scale, 
under the supervision of the laboratory, the plant personnel 
can become thoroughly familiar with all stages of the process. 
As a result, when new powders are placed in actual produc- 
tion there will be no unnecessary delay in placing them in 
the hands of the public. Furthermore, the laboratory can 
keep in close contact with the plant when the latter goes 


into production. 


The finished powder is first tested in the plant laboratory 
and then submitted to Burnside Laboratory for final approval. 
Should any results be obtained whereby the two laboratories 
disagree, retesting routine is expedited and test methods 
completely standardized. In assignment of lots of powder 
to suit the special conditions under which the powder is to 
be used, the ballistic laboratory and the producing plant can 
cooperate to secure, in the highest degree, the best powder 


for the purpose. 
In the manufacture, testing and use of powder there is but 
one degree of care which is of any value and that is:... 


ETERNAL VIGILANCE. 
e 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY. Ine. 


Smokeless Powder Department, Wilmington, Del. 
Smokeless Shotgun Powders 


REG. U.S. PaT. OFF. REG. U. 5. Pat. OFF 
For information on Target-Shooting, write to National Rifle Association, Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 
on Trapshooting, to Amateur Trapshooting Association, Vandalia, Ohio, and on Skeet, 
to National Skeet Association, 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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